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Rugby Union Premiership One: Saracens 12 Newcastle 10 


Lynagh has the last laugh 


Robert Armstrong 
at Vicarage Road 


S ARACENS owed a heartfelt 
debt of gratitude to the 34- 
year-old Michael Lynagh for 
keeping alive their prospects of a 
league and cup double last Sunday. 
The Australian fly-half scored an 
astonishing last-minute drop goal 
here thnt delighted a crowd of 
20,000 — a record for an English 
league game. 

Powerless to stop Lynagh was his 
opposite number Rob Andrew, 
whose late drop goal against Aus¬ 
tralia in the World Cup three years 
ago put England in to the semi-finals 
and helped end Lynagh's interna¬ 
tional career. Lynagh. who retires at 
the end of the seasun, not only res¬ 
cued Saracens from defeat but 
kicked three penalties in a nailbiting 
contest that rested on a knife edge. 

Dut the London side paid a heavy 
price for their success, losing Fran¬ 
cois Pienaar with a damaged ham¬ 
string and Kyran Bracken with an 
injured groin, injuries that could 
keep them out of Saturday's match 
against Leicester at Welford Road. 

The win, though, put them level 
on points with Newcastle, who 
remain leaders on points difference, 
with a game in hand. 

No one could deny, however, that 
the day belonged to the ice-cool 
Lynagh. whose 247 points this sea¬ 
son have underpinned Saracens’ 
Premiership challenge. "When I got 
the ball nothing else was on, so I 
just let fly. and it sailed over," 
Lynagh said of his all-important 
drop goal from 40 metres. 


Saracens, though, were not at 
their best. In spite of abundant en¬ 
terprise fore and aft they lost their 
way in the final quarter and failed to 
score a try for only the second time 
this season. 

The extreme tension of the occa¬ 
sion always made it hard for both 
sides to live up to the pre-match 
hype. Handling and kicking mis¬ 
takes tended to proliferate as both 
pairs of half-backs worked fever¬ 
ishly to galvanise their three-quar¬ 
ters and exploit signs of fallibility in 
the opposition's defence. 

Saracens briefly gained the upper 
hand, pressing Newcastle with a 
series of sweeping attacks bn a broad 
front that threatened to produce a 
try. It needed a prompt, vigorous 
response by Newcastle's pack to 
stop the hosts driving over their line 
from a line-out in the right corner. 
Later, only a crunching mid field 
tackle by Dean Ryan broke up a 
promising Saracens move in front of 
the posts. 

Saracens broke die deadlock in 
what had become alight, uncompro¬ 
mising battle with a 21 st-minute 
penalty which Lynagh was relieved 
to chip between the uprights after 
Newcastle fell offside inside their 22. 

Nine minutes later, Newcastle re¬ 
sponded with a penalty for killing 
the ball, Andrew, their director of 
rugby, steering it home. With half 
an hour gone the prospect of a try 
by either side had receded 
markedly. 

Neither side wanted for positive 
attacking Ideas, with Saracens' 
Danny Grewcock winning plenty of 
:dean line-out ball and Doddie Weir 


Cryptic crossword by cnspa 



Across 

t Caught and being tried for 
causing a fight (7) 

5 A meal Is possibly responsible 
for such sickness (7) 

tO A Mercian king of note (41 

11 Show trials (10) 

12 Forwarded foreign com — not 
for return (4,2) 

13 Yielding nothing to pass on in 
disposition (8) 

1 A Tigers act unpredictable (hough 
in deliberate fashion (9) 

16 Many a letter appears 
somewhat confused (5) 

17 Article about supporting 


protective wear (5) 

19 People with disturbing thoughts (9) 

23 Soldiers drink, so he says (8) 

24 Slough, where gold is stored in 
quantity (6) 

26 For every one a Pickwickian . 
would provide seafood (10). 

27 Picture being in charge with no 

backing (4) ■ , 

28 Adjustment of reserve is 
comparatively hard (7) 

29 Given guidance about entering a 
horse (7) 

Down 

2 Out-of-the-ordinarybut 


performing the same function for 
Newcasde. However, no sooner had 
the ball dropped into the hands of 
Lynagh or Andrew than their mark¬ 
ers were poised to make a great hit, 
sometimes with extra back-up from 
their team-mates. In view of the 
pressure, both playmakers did well 
to create movement and a series of 
fresh attacking options. 

On the stroke of half-tune Lynagh 
notched Saracens into a 6-3 lead 
with a short-range penally after a 
Newcastle forward dived over the 
top, but their fans’ joy was quickly 
tempered as Saracens began the 
second half without Pienaar and 
Bracken, replaced by Alex Bennett 
and Marcus Olsen respectively. 

Tlie same unyielding pattern of 
play prevailed until the final quarter 
of an hour when a sudden flurry of 
scoring brought much-needed lus¬ 
tre to the contest. 

Lynagh put Saracens further 
ahead with a short-range penalty for 
offside before Newcastle plundered 
the only try of the afternoon ll min¬ 
utes from the end with a marvellous 
piece of coordinated teamwork. 
When Jim Naylor broke strongly to 
set up a ruck on the right the ball 
was quickly channelled out to Jonny 
Wilkinson, whose long cut-out pass 
found the flanker Pat Lam. The 
hard-running Samoan abruptly 
changed direction and finished up 
with a merited try to the left of the 
posts which Andrew converted. 

With time running out Saracens 
dearly needed something special (o 
daw back their 10-9 deficit. Cue 
Lynagh, who duly obliged. Game, 
set and match for Saracens. 


unsatisfactory buffet (7) 

3 Health-giving sort of bread (5) 

4 life unusual tor a holy man to go 
tar afield (7) 

6 Put down a learned person's 
newspaper leader (6) 

7 Alsatians dealt with the guy 
committing an assault (9) 

8 Considering Including the 
French gag (7) 

9 A road traveller may order this 
book range (8,5) 

15 Ask Indulgence for a game 
lighter's bearing (9) 

16 Go in front or quietly fall back (7) 

20 Interrogation without English 
representative could create a 
Juror© (7) ■ 

21 Revive with a little relaxation and 
a mineral (7) 

22 The skinhead tried to change 
step (6) 

25 The sound beams will get put 
up (5) 


Last week's solution 
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County Championship final: Cheshire 21 Cornwall 14 
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High note . . . Cheshire's lock Dave Craddock in the ascendancy* 
Twickenham photograph, mahtyn hmh> 

Deano’s Army outgunned 

Cheshire line at the end - ' 

included eight minutes of stop 
page time added on by the refew 
Ashley Rowden to account for t* 
game’s 10 substitutions 
Cheshire always liad the mrtmff 
of their opponents. Corn'™' 
though, did score an exhilarate 
late try through one of i 

placements, Eddie Nancekhtf- , 
There was one key moro«« . 

late in the fitat half. Cornwall 

won their own line-out *■ , f 

Cheshire’s 22. The Cornlisb p* 
attempted a driving maul, bin , 
Cheshire’s forwards turned foe > 
ball over and the danger WJ 

cleared. TYelowny’sArW^ 

sharp Intake of breath - 1 W 
knew Cheshire’s troops had 

more firepower. • ’ ' 

And Cheshire, their team , 

mostly playing a 
rugby these days, upped . 

paceto fashion two 

K Brier, aod Mike 

the three-minute period fljef 

break that turned *• "jjjjy 
; “But we’ll be 

sssss-fti' 

refreshing in these modf*", 

■tL d sa«M»»sgs. 

station two families 
soggy yellow sndblad^ 

each 0the nf 0 ®J b5 f®* l L |(l i;.The 
nbxtyear,’? saldonem^^ 

Twickenham 

ssasssSL 


Ian Malln at Twickenham 

H AYLE and farewell. Wlien 
Tony Cook, the veteran 
Cornwall lock, led an exhausted 
side up the steps to the royal box 
to shake the hand of his county 
union’s patron Prince Philip he 
kissed the badge on his yellow 
and black jersey and the roar 
could be heard in Richmond. 

Moments later, Cook, who had 
been given the privilege to mark 
his 102nd game for the county, 
and his team-mates did a lap of 
honour around a ground that re¬ 
sembled a giant bee hive. On a 
grey, drizzly afternoon the skies 
may have wept for Trelawny’s 
Army but Cornwall’s players 
iwere not going to let a small de¬ 
tail like losing this final make 
them downcast. 

However, when Cheshire’s 
captain Kevin Brookman eventu¬ 
ally received the trophy he 
looked In vain for a friendly face 
from Nantwich or Knutsford to 
display it to. 

The crowd numbered 35.250, 
about five times as many as were 
across Chertsey Road watching 
Harlequins’ game against 
Leicester. The T-shirts bearing 
the words “Deano’s Army” seen 
atound the Twickenham streets 
Were not referring to Leicester’s 
Dean Richards — Dean Shipton 
Is another No 8, a Launceston 
roofer, arid captain of Cornwall. 

Brookman paid that die crowd 
.had inspired Cheshire, Arid al¬ 
though Cornwall liud siege to the 
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German neo-Nazis grab votes in east 


Ian Ttaynor In Bonn 


G ERMANY’S general election 
campaign is poised to shift 
to a rightwing agenda that 
stresses immigration issues, crime, 
and law and order as a result of the 
rightwing extremist triumph in an 
east German poll last weekend. 

As the political 6llte reeled from 
the German People’s Union's (DVU) 
entry into the Saxony-Anhalt parlia¬ 
ment with 13 per cent of the vote, 
mainstream politicians urged more 
cmpliasis cn a crime crackdown to 
undercut the neo-Nazis' appeal. 

Theo Watgel. Germany’s finance 
minister and head of the Christian 
Social Union (CSUl. sister party to 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s Christian 
democrats (CDUt, said: ‘’Aside 
from jobs, the CDU needs to pul 
more stress on internal security, 
immigration and crime policies . . . 
Hie CSU has been doing this for 
some time already and we feel that 
course is justified by the result in 
^ony-AnhalL” 

Hie outcome of last Sunday's 
flection highlighted the gulf be- 
fteen east and west Germany eight 
yeare after reunification, and raised 
Questions about Mr Kohl’s policies 
™ fast, where unemployment is 
double the rate in the west. 

The chancellor dismissed talk of 
nun standing down from his earn- 
Wign to secure a fifth term in office 
m national elections In September 
““ Ascribed the DVU as “com- 
Pletety unacceptable". 

TJie hard-left Party of Democratic 
^cialism took 20 per cent while the 
UV “ to °k 13 per cent, meaufig that 
8 of the Magdeburg parlia- 
m j? 8 ^ en to two extremes, 
j , ,a . commentators, Immigrant 
Jewish leaders, and business 
^ voiced alarm at the 
Atagdeburg outcome. “A black 

all democrats," the best- 
%Bild tabloid said. 

»vhat could emerge in the next 
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two, three or five years could be 
very dangerous," said Ignatz Bubis, 
the leader of Germany’s Jewish 
community. 

Meanwhile the Social Democrats 
of Gerhard Schrader were boosted 
in their campaign to unseat Mr Kohl 
by emerging as the clear winner in 
Saxony-Anhalt with 36 per cent, 
14 points ahead of the Christian 
Democrats. 

But Mr Schrader’s SPD won 
considerably fewer votes than sug¬ 
gested by die opinion polls, while 
the neo-Nazi' gains corresponded 
with Christian Democrat losses. 
The Greens, part of the outgoing 
government, failed to surmount the 
5 per cent barrier for entry to the 
parliament, as did the liberal Free 
Democrats, who form part of the 
national government. 


The state election, seen as a 
strong pointer to the country-wide 
poll in September, could trigger a 
fresh bout of infighting within the 
Bonn government over Mr Kohl's 
candidacy. This is a heavy defeat 
for the Christian Democrats," con¬ 
ceded Jtirgen Scharf, the CDU par¬ 
liamentary leader in the state capital 
of Magdeburg. "It gives us all a lot 
to think about.” 

The DVU's success sent shock 
waves through Bonn. Run by a neo- 
Nazi millionaire Munich publisher, 
Gerhard Frey, the DVU was contest¬ 
ing its first election in the state. Its 
12.6 per cent suggested the poten¬ 
tial extent of support for the racist 
right throughout the east East Ger¬ 
man politicians 'blamed the surprise 
on Mr Kohl's policies In the east 

Mr Frey has made hfs fortune 


disseminating hard-right material 
and is a chum of other extreme 
nationalists, from Vladimir Zhiri¬ 
novsky in Russia to Jean-Marie 1 Le 
Pen in Frano?. 

Saxony-Aflh alt's unemployment 
rate, officially 22.6 per cent, is dou¬ 
ble that of the western states. When 
temporary job creation and retrain¬ 
ing measures are factored in, the 
real jobless rate is nearer 40 per cent 

According to initial analysis, the 
DVU’s late but generously funded 
campaign won. mo&t support among 
the unemployed and the young. 

• New figures on racist violence in 
Germany recorded a 25 per cent 
increase country-wide last year, 
while extreme right offences soared 
34 per cent to 11,720: 

Washington Post, psgo 16 


US under renewed fire over Cuba ban 


,n Luxembourg 
JU jfatln kettle In Washington 

UlASHlNGTON’S continuing 
ca n * ^ ar boycott of Cuba 
Eft on both sides of the 
S *■ week, underlining the 
^jraslng Isolation of the United 

lts refusal t0 d0 
^ J Sdel Castro’s regime. 

hifib-nmfti 3 Pr !T minister be san a 

Cuba, while 

Pu lAt ^, U r n * Dp ^* n ministers 

pl?ns on ice 
Eur shelves attempts to 

inEUihH^. com l’ anie8 ““t 

hi, 0 Sr.f° r “ d ^' thVfirst fuD day of 
Alt. Jean Clirtflen 

'wnsCcUw SUppt|rt of ? P*)' of 

c «ba. ? ffag ? men ^ with 

satWhinTL criticised continuing: 

,hou ^i witffl 8 * 1,10 Castro 
I T>JS <lW " a «ingthe Its! . 

L ~—sood times and bad. 


our countries have always chosen 
dialogue over confrontation, en¬ 
gagement over isolation) exchange 
over estrangement, w he said. 

; In reply, 'President' Castro deliv¬ 
ered a strong attack on the US for 
its sanctions, which he described as 
“the most prolonged, unjust and 
brutal blockade in history". He said: 
“No state should think.It has the 
right to kill another people by 
hunger 'arid sickness. That Is geno¬ 
cide. It is. converting a nation ihto a ; 
ghetto and applying a new Version 
ofthe Holocaust" ■' 

1 The two; leaders spoke at the 
opening of a $40' million terminal at 
HaVana irtternational airport, 1 half of' 
jt financed by ; Ganada. Canadian 
companies 1 are arnbiig the largest 1 
foreign ' investors vin Cuba, 'and 
executives from the Canadian- 
owned Sherritt International mining; 
giant h flve been banned fibm fenter- * 
ingthe'US in retaliation. :' 


• Washington later hit back at Mr 
Castro’s criticism, saying he had 
proved himself "woefully out of 
touch" when he called for orguiis- 
ers of the embargo to be put on trial 
aswarcriihinals. 

The White House spokesman 
Mike McCurry, commenting on Mr 
Chretien's visit, acknowledged that -■ 
US policy had not ^brought abbut a 
blossoming of democratic liberties' 
in Cuba*. But he said: ‘'We think > 
Over time it represents 1 a better 
prospect for bringing About change." 

: The' Helnfa-Buftbn law, under ' 
which the Canadian businessmen 
have been'bahned from the US, is at 
foe ‘heart Of the dispute between ' 
Washington and the EU, : which sup¬ 
ports trade! links with Cuba. The- 
law,-passed two years ago, ha's yet to 
be invoked,against EU companies,- 
but conflicts are loomihg. 111 

list'- 1 freek the 'United 1 Nations ! 
Human Rights Commission n&r- 




/ / 


Fidel Castro greets Jeqn ChrAtien 

on his first visit to .Cuba , 

: 1 , 1 1 . 1 * 

1 I | ! 1 [ t 

rowly voted down, by 19 votes to 16, 
a US resolution to, keep Cuba under 
Special'scrutiny for another ■ : year. 
Eighteen countries abstained. A 
similar resolution has been ap¬ 
proved every year since 1991. 


Single gene 
offers clue to 
lung cancer 


Tim Radford 

S cientists who identified a 

single gene thnt protects 
against cancerous chemicals 
said this week that a cancer 
prevention pill could be under¬ 
going trials within a decade. 

The Scottish team’s research 
found that a single gene may 
determine whether a smoker 
develops lung cancer. In an ex¬ 
periment with mice, scientists 
have demonstrated that the gene 
provides a vital defence against 
(he toxic chemicals found in 
tobacco smoke. 

Roland Wolf, the professor 
who led the team of scientists 
from Dundee, Glasgow und 
Edinburgh, said: “This is a very 
exciting finding. It’s long been 
known that our bodies contain 
factors which determine our 
sensitivity to cancer-causing 
chemicals. 

“Now we have shown for the 
first time that a single gene 
could be profoundly important 
in protecting us against cancer. 
That’s good news, because it’s 
easier to manipulate one gene 
than many.'* 

Professor Wolf added: U I 
would hope that we could have a 
serious programme, at least In 
trial form, of cancer chemo- 
prevention, by manipulating 
these types of genes specifically. 
In the next 10 years. I guess you 
might take It like you take a 
vitamin pill." 

The breakthrough was made 
by testing carcinogenic chemi¬ 
cals on'foe Bitins of mice. Those 
mice that lacked a particular 
gene developed three tithes as 
many pro-cancerous tumours as 
those with the gene. 
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Blair: Labour’s 
hero or traitor? 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Support for Khmer Rouge 
must be choked off 


/ T SHOULD be remembered that 
the secret United Stales bombing 
of Cambodia in the late 1960s and 
early 1970a provided the then 
obscure Kluner Rouge with the 
necessary support from the rural 
population to obtain power (Pol Pot: 
the monster we created, April 26). 
The bombing killed more than 
500,000 Cambodian civilians, about 
a third as many people as Pol Pot It 
is ironic that one of the chief archi¬ 
tects of the secret bombing, Henry 
Kissinger, has been extensively in¬ 
terviewed about Pol Pot in the wake 
of his death days but has largely es¬ 
caped the condemnation he de¬ 
serves for his role in Cambodia's 
tragic history. 

When the Khmer Rouge re¬ 
treated to the Thai-Cambodia bor¬ 
der in 1979, they were supported by, 
among others, the governments of 
the US, Britain and Thailand. By the 
late 1989s, In addition to providing 
arms, the Thai military and top level 
politicians were facilitating an exten¬ 
sive trade in timber and gems with 
the Khmer Rouge. 

The journalists who were driven 
by Jeep from Chongaa-ngam pass to 
view Pol Pots body and to write sto¬ 
ries about Uie “death of the world's 
most evil hum” evidently did not 
question where the Jeep and fuel 
came from. It is certain that the fuel 
came from Thailand and probable 
that it was supplied from the petrol 
station at nearby Lalom junction, 
which is just one of the Thai-based 
businesses owned by the new 
Khmer Rouge chief, “the butcher” 
Ta Mok. 

While Thailand has, under pres¬ 
sure, reduced its support to the 
Khmer Rouge, the rump of this or¬ 
ganisation would be finished in days 
if they were unable to obtain su|>- 


plies from across the border. It is es¬ 
sential that die ban on the cross-bor¬ 
der timber trade remains in place. 
Patrick Alley. 

Global Witness, London 


~7~HE European Union is donating 
l $11 million to fund elections in 
Cambodia in July — provided that 
the elections are likely to be 
"reasonably free and fair". But the 
ballot-counting mechanism is fun¬ 
damentally flawed. According to the 
Phnom Penh Post (the leading Eng¬ 
lish language newspaper in Cambo¬ 
dia) ,■ the votes are likely to be 
counted at each of the 17,000 
polling stations in the villages 
where they are cbbL One observer 
commented: "It should take village 
chiefs all of five minutes to work 
out who voted against the CPP” 
(the ruling Cambodian People's 
party). 

And presumably not much longer 
to organise local gangs to punish 
those concerned. Village chiefs are 
government functionaries; that 
means most are now CPP support¬ 
ers. And whether or not the CPP 
disbands its armed militias as 
promised, village chiefs will still be 
able to mobilise their members. 

The system of counting ballots is 
similar to that used in Indonesia, 
where it has returned the same 
dictator to power, in internationally 
accepted “democratic” disguise, for 
35 years. 

The real issue for Cambodia is 
not who wins in July, since everyone 
already knows who will still be in 
power. The real issue is not these 
elections, but rather those to come, 
in 2003 and 200S. 

Colin Alfred, 

London 


Howard’s way 
to grab land 

C HRISTOPHER Zinn accurately 
describes the govermnent- 
issue fog around Native Title, but 
not the reality (Howard set to call 
poll on land rights, April 19). Native 
Title is the Aborigines' right of ac¬ 
cess for traditional pursuits to for¬ 
mer tribal lands expropriated and 
still held by the Crown. Some 42 per 
cent of the land area of Australia is 
Crown Land leased for pastoral pur¬ 
poses at peppercorn rents to some 
1,500 entities, including such weath¬ 
ered toilers as Bankers Trust, the 
Sultan of Brunei, Rupert Murdoch 
and a number of MPs. 

Howard’s Native Title Amend¬ 
ment Bill seeks to severely restrict 
this residual right while gratuitously 
expanding the lessees' rights to 
those of general agriculture. 

The Bill is a land grab on behalf 
of 9ome very big money. Howard's 
solemn denial of any Intent to con¬ 
duct a race-based campaign has 
been holed by the revelations of a 
former campaign consultant that 
Howard's Liberal party has been 
studying the Willie Horton style of 
veiled appeals to racism used by the 
Bush campaign in the United States. 
John Hayward, 

Weegena, Tasmania, Australia 


USTRAUA’S deep involvement 
in tile training and equipping of 
Indonesia’s military influences us as 
well as them. The government's 
Neanderthal attempt to bludgeon the 
dock workers has more in common 
with Suharto's terror regime than 
with Australian concern for the un¬ 
derdog and freedom of expression. 
Unions are the target in all the re¬ 
pressive regimes in onr region. The 
Howard government, in its desper¬ 
ate attempt to be part of Asia, has 
successfully demonstrated “Asian 
values” to a worldwide audience. 

Perhaps this is the real reason 
behind the volcanic upheaval now 
tearing our social fabric. Hie gov¬ 
ernment's rejection of Australian 
values also shows itself in diplo¬ 
matic efforts now talcing place in 
Geneva to get Britain to scuttle the 
United Nations Human Rights Com¬ 
mission Resolution on East Timor. 

People have demonstrated at 
docks around Australia that they are 
not prepared to sit back and let evil 
flourish. Let us hope this leads to a 
renaissance of active support for the 
fight for human dignity and justice 
in East Timor and throughout Asia- 
Pacific. After all, working people 
have more in common with each 
other than with die their own pow¬ 
erful and usually corrupt 6Utes. 
Gareth WR Smith, 

O'Connor, ACT, Australia 

Canada's real 
ethnic diversity 

H oward schneiders report 

on Canadian cultural diversity 
(Race helps soccer score over old 
Bports, April 12) is breathtaking in 
its misinformation. 

Nowhere in the article does he 
mention native peoples, and the 
figures he quotes — "Half of 
Canada's 10 provinces have minor¬ 
ity populations of less than 4 per 
cent" — seem to have completely 
missed them out, as If he were writ¬ 
ing some 19th century colonial 
report ; 

I live in the classic small town in a 
I classic redneck province of Alberta, 
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which, viewed from afar (or from 
Toronto), might seem a bastion of 
white European origins. However, a 
large proportion of the 11,000 popu¬ 
lation are native, and the school 
with which I am associated has chil¬ 
dren of a wide diversity of ethnic ori¬ 
gins, from Asia to Scotland. 

Perhaps Schneider should come 
out and see how the other Canada 
lives. 

(Dr) Mark Morris, 

Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Canada 


A DEMONSTRATION in Ottawa, 
/ion March 20, against the 
massive Canadian seal hunt, casts a 
light on the book review about the 
tragic crash of Canada's cod (Febru¬ 
ary 15). The idea, unfortunately un¬ 
successful, was to convince 
delegates to the ruling Liberal 
party’s policy convention that the 
Canadian government should not 
blame the seals for what the fishing 
industry has done to the cod. 

Canada permits close to 300,000 
seals to be killed yearly, partly on a 
pretext that this will help revive the 
cod fishing (ie, we'll kill one species 
so that we can kill more of another). 
Shloime Perel, 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


VSO recruits 
help themselves 

1AM A selfish 25-year-old of Ihe 
/ “me first" generation (The victory 
of me over we, March 15). I am 
working as a volunteer for VSO in 
China. 1 took the VSO opportunity 
first and foremost to improve my 
life. I'm lucky that what makes me 
happy is going to help others. I 
didn’t sacrifice two years of my life 
to save the world, and nut of the 150 
VSO volunteers in Chinn, I don't 
know anyone who did. I, like many 
other volunteers, left Britain in debt 
from student loons. I intend to pay 
mine off with the resettlement grant 
VSO provides. 

1 teach English to Chinese stu¬ 
dents and it Is the most rewarding 
job I've experienced. For the first 
lime In my life 1 have my own, com¬ 
fortable fiat, 1 earn about £100 a 
month; which is more than enough 
to live on in China. I am learning 
every day about China and myself. I 
am the most content I’ve been in my 
life and 1 have decided to extend my 
two-year contract to three years. 

1 was surprised by the attitude 
from VSO in the article “VSO fights 
shortage of recruits” (March 8), aa 
from my experience they've been 
the most understanding and sup¬ 
portive organisation I've worked for. 
If anything, they discourage a self- 
serving attitude in their volunteers, 
knowing that this will only lead to 
disillusionment, as the steps made 
In the developing world are very 
small. 1 feel that there are lots of 
other selfish individuals around that 
VSO would welcome with open 
arms. 

Nicola Duffy, 

Longjing, China 


y OUR readers' letters about the 
culpability of the present estab¬ 
lishment in the declining fortunes of 
VSO miss a telling fact: that the 
same Issue in which you report the 
crisis at VSO (March 8) includes a 
guide to MBA courses with such 
headlines as "Making the right 
choice”, “Sticking to your own 
agenda" and “MBAs — worth the 
Investment”. 

Nick Frankel, ... 

Richmond, Virginia, USA 



Briefly 


A PART from the horrific impact 
/\ that instability has had and ii 
still having on the people jj 
Africa's great lakes region, the 
article by Anna Borzello on rebel 
activity in Garamba Nalionnl M 
(Rebels unite to threaten Museveni 
April 19) provides an excellent 
opportunity to stress the effects of 
war and civil unrest on wildlife too. 
The article amply demonstrates the 
severe difficulties under which 
conservationists often struggle to 
ensure that when peace returns to 
war-torn areas, the wildlife resource 
upon which social and economic 
development partially depends 
remains intact. 

John Newby, 

World Wildlife Fund International, 
Nyon, Switzerland 
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C UVE Hambler, a conservation I 
ecologist at Balliol College, | 
Oxford, is quoted as saying that ' 
fairness and efficiency in meeting* 
basic human needs is nothing to do j 
with science (March 29). It would, 
take a very narrow and impover¬ 
ished scientific view to fail to sw, 
the connections between techno-. 
logy’s negative impacts and social 
deterioration; between exploitation 
of people and exploitation of tiieii 
resources: between poverty and' 
environmental degradation: b* 1 
tween feelings of self-worth and 
care for our surroundings. Basic 
human needs are part of the equa¬ 
tion, and Balliol College must wake 
up if it is to help find solutions. 
Eugene McCarthy, 

Rabat, Morocco 


pi EAD fish float up to shore on 
[J the Guadalquivir river out¬ 
side Seville on Monday after a 
burst dike of a mine reservoir 
dumped toxic waste Into the 
Guadiamar river last weekend. 
Afakeshift dikes have been used 
to divert the toxic mud from the 
Guodlamar to the Guadalquivir 
to save the nearby Do ft ana 
national park, Europe's biggest 
bird reserve. 

Ihe Spanish environment 
minister, Isabel Ttacino, claimed 
that engineers had succeeded in 
soring the reserve by diverting 
the water—which contains 
residues from lead, copper, zinc 
and silver mining — towards the 
sea and away from the reserve. 
But environmentalists argued 
thatitwas a disaster that had 
been waiting to happen. 

Ms Torino said she would be 
taking legal action against BoHden 
Ud, tlie Swedish-Canadian 
company which owns the mine. 

PHOTOGRAPH: EMILIO MOflEANATTl 



Rwanda executes first 22 Hutu killers 


Alfonso Rojo In Kigali 


T WAS the woman who took die 
longest to die. When they brought 
her out of the pick-up, dressed in 
prisoners' pink pyjamas, she had 
■talked slowly to the place of execu¬ 
tion. She was barefoot and did not 
tven glance at the crowd, which 
^lauded excitedly on recognising 
! ’■*. 

j Virginia Mukankusi was a school 
' “kpector. In 1994, when the geno- 
■ at *e that accounted for the lives of 


/ 


tow than 500,000 Tutsis began in 
founda, she became famous in the 

inglhettSdeonlheOibanhfalir. »' S l fS' il ( or her extraordinary 

,sL, (Aoril 51. WM strike t ^•Hwk.ll.ngswereusuaUyac. 


AM prompted to write after rea*' 


SMts srtsr-*I rtojk ^ 

„ , r _ I ■ L J.:*.;: I n, JUIO lf>l npp m/’hmn horv ah lanrrth 

all. is that a country which » 


moral leadership of the world is to a , . ------ 

largo extent responsible for lhtf i| f y he or she was going to be 

SliSiom (he United States. Ii order accomplices 

Zamir Rabady, 

Schwarzenau. Austria 


A'ould let her victims beg at length 
a . n ° then, suddenly, when the victim 
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R PAUL Scott! has soim 
problems differentiating * 
tween brilliant mathematicians. ana 
brilliant gynaecologists (April 
would suggest that there is non. 
in all fields of human endeavour^ 
person can always be dee®™, 
brilliant if they shine a light where 
there was once darkness. 

Jon G. 

Ipswich, Suffolk 


NOTICED in the "Letters to• * 
Editor" section of the AprU 
issue that five out of the 


/ 

^pondents were titled ^ 

called "Paul". Is this part o' 

international conspiracy? 

Dr Paul Heaton, 

New Plymouth, New Zealand 
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10 tut him or her to pieces, 
tike the rest of those facing exe- 
she neither said a word nor 
a tear. She allowed herself to 
^ ried up rouglriy and stared into 
^Pace while she waited for them to 
^vtr.her head with a black hood. 

t m not even change expression 
**> ^ey attached a bib with a tar- 
w ■ die centre to her chest 
As still as a statue, she spent 
interminable minutes w aiting for 
^hotsto ring out 
There are more than 100,000 peo- 
- |n prison in Rwanda accused of 
pupating in the slaughter four 
TV* 0n,y 330 have been tried. 
^ ave . been acquitted. 194 
bee n given long prison sen- 
tfi nd 116 have been sentenced 

j3 e hret 22 were executed last 
*■ Mme in Kigali, others in 


Nyamata, Muvaxnbe, Gikongoro 
and Cyasemakamba. Ail were shot 
by firing squad in public. 

There were probably more than 
100,000 people in Kigali. Armed 
police and soldiers searched every¬ 
one. They had strict orders not to 
let in anyone with a camera or tape 
recorder. Some had clambered into 
trees, others on to traffic lights. 
Most were squashed together push¬ 
ing, protesting, dodging the blows 
of the police In a desperate attempt 
to get a better view. 

Four pick-ups appeared in the 
distance. It was evident from the 
clamour of the crowd that they had 
brought something important. 

A quarter of an hour passed be¬ 
fore the local dignitaries had taken 
their seats in the first row, the 
soldiers had found a plastic bag with 
the ropes, and the judges had 
wrapped themselves in their robes. 

After another 15 minutes they 
brought the first prisoner out of die 
pick-up and led him to the post. His 
name was Froudald Karamira arid, 
like the two men that followed him, 
he was a politician of some renown 
in the previous regime. The fourth 
person to get out was Mukankusi. 

So that the body should not 
crumple, those that are to die by 
firing squad tend to be tied tightly 
to the post Another soldier arrived 
with white bibs, in the centre of 
which had been painted a black 
square. Helped by-another soldier 
he put them on the four, making 
sure the target was centred on each 
prisoner's breastbone. All that was 
lacking was the firing squad. 

The crowd was growing impa¬ 
tient when two white four-wheel 
drive vehicles arrived on one side of 


the field. Then, suddenly, the doors 
openc-d and five young men wearing 
the blue uniform of the municipal 
police tore out of them with black 
masks over their faces and Kalash¬ 
nikovs in their hands. 

They headed quickly for the 
stakes and, when they were a metre 
awny, opened fire. They began with 
the man on the left. Each of the 
hooded policemen pulled the trig¬ 
ger a couple of times at close range, 
then ran to do the same with the 
next prisoner along. The entire 
disturbing and alarming operation 
lasted barely 10 seconds. 

The spectators then went wild. 
Many of them ran to the stakes to 
see the blood close up, others 
shouted and screamed and the 



Froudald Karamira, one of the 
22 Hutus executed last week 


whole affair began to take on the air 
of a festival. 

"Justice lias been done. Hut it is 
not enough," a man with a long scar 
on his face said. “It would have been 
better to cut off their fingers one by 
one and then kill them slowly they 
way they killed our children." 

The Rwandan president, Pasteur 
Bizimungu, whose government had 
rejected appeals for clemency from 
the Pope, Amnesty International 
and several foreign governments, 
has emphasised that the executions 
are intended only as a “lesson" to 
those that kill the innocent. “We are 
not sadists," he said. "But it is 
necessary for justice to be done." 

In the butchery that began in 
April 1994 the army, Hutu militias 
and tens of thousands of enthusias¬ 
tic Hutu civilians threw themselves 
into an orgy of killing that lasted for 
three months. The massacre ended 
only when Thtai rebels seized 
power. 

Last week's 2 2 executions were 
the first to take place in Rwanda 
since the new government brought 
in “swift" trials 18 months ago. Both 
the procedure and the defendants' 
scant rights have been criticised by 
international organisations. The 
Kigali government has defended 
itself/ the trials and executions, 
arguing that neither the United Na¬ 
tions nor the international commu¬ 
nity did anything to prevent the 
slaughter in 1994. 

The UN, wlilch has set up Its own 1 
court in Tanzania to judge those' 
suspected of genocide, has yet to 
deliver a single verd let 

i Alfonso Rojo fa a correspondent for 
! El Mundo of Madrid 


Duma bows to Yeltsin’s choice of PM 




.j ^gsMeek In Moscow _ 

Tjim GIASNOST generation 
tontm r™ Wn a breath of-taking 
fry-,. ® f . Russia last week when 

pL J jL? er ? ei Kiriyenko, too 

^mber Stalin and still a 
«nf& hen -, Bre2hnev died, *» 
a ui prime minister. 
26 vwT! hi8 L 8U «e8s in getting 
R U s£ ^ re , 1 than he needed in the 
banij. Pffjmnent, the. former 

he lhani, JS ed J pa * e , and ® at ease as 
wtthfLdeputies: he is-ibur- 
- mm the boundless hopes of a 


ravaged Russia — and with the 
possibility that if the unwell presi¬ 
dent, Boris Yeltsin, should die, he 
will become acting head of state. 

He is equally aware that he is be¬ 
holden to a president who subjected 
the opposition-dominated parlia¬ 
ment (the Duma) to shameful pres¬ 
sure in trying to force deputies to 
approve him on a third ballot after a 
month of bluster and posturing. The 
alternative was dissolution of the 
Duma and new elections. 

Having smothered the much 
smaller prime minister in his bosom 


in a joyful hug after the vote, Mr 
Yeltsin reminded him who hjs 
patron was by giving him a framed 
photograph of BN Yeltsin. 

It was clear that at least 20 Com¬ 
munist MBs had ignored the call 
from . their leader, Gennady 
Zyuganov, .to reject Mr Kirlyehko. . 

The prime minister never would 
have got through without the 
support of the 50 members of 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s ultra-nation¬ 
alists, who had voted solidly against 
Mr Kiriyenko before. Cynics won¬ 
der what changed their minds. 


Grigory Yavlinsky, leader of the 
left-liberal Yabloko party, the only 
opposition group to emerge - with 
. credit from the bickering between 
president and parliament,- voiced 
the common belief. Mr Kiriyenko’s 
appointment, he said, would mean 
“a weak, authoritarian president, a 
helpless Duma and a new round of 
bribing Zhirinovsky”. 

Mr Zhirinovsky said he -would 
like to hit Mr Yavlinsky on his 
“loathsome, repulsive face". It was a 
fitting low for a day that will seal 
parliament's reputation in the eyes 
of much of tlie electorate as a 
bought, self-obsessed body Incapable 
of vrieldiqg its few powers. 


The Week 


T HE French defence ministry 
denied claims that secret 
meetings between one of its 
army officers and Radovan 
Karadzic, the former Bosnian 
Serb leader, in effect prevented 
Nato troops capturing the war 
crimes suspect. 

Washington Post, page 15 


r • 



F ORMER French prime minis¬ 
ters Edouard Balladur and 
Alain Jupp& defended their 
country's Interventionist policy 
during the Rwanda genocide in 
the first openly recorded evi¬ 
dence before a parliamentary 
commission. Le Monde, page 13 


A N attacker beat Guatemala's 
Bishop Juan Gerardl Cone- 
dara to death two days after he 
presented a report on human 
rights violations during the 
36-year civil war. 


B URMA’S military govern¬ 
ment has sentenced San 
San, a leading member of (he 
country's democracy movement, 
to 25 years in prison for giving 
an interview to tttUT radio. 


T HE UN Security Council 
decided to leave sanctions 
against Iraq in place, but (lie US 
acknowledged for the first time 
that Baghdad had made progress 
on nuclear weapons 1 compliance. 


HUONS of Nigerians boy¬ 
cotted nationwide legisla¬ 
tive polls that General Sard 
Abacha had called as part of Iub 
transition to civilian rule, claim¬ 
ing they were rigged. 

Washington Post, page 16 


V IAGRA* a drug wliich is 
claimed to cure male impo¬ 
tence, has become the fastest- 
selling new drug in the US. 


A JAPANESE court ordered the 
government to pay $2,300 to 
three former Korean “comfort 
women'’ who were forced into 
sexual slavery by the army dur¬ 
ing the second world war. 


J AMES Earl Ray, who was 
jailed after confessing to the 
murder of the civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King In 1968 but 
then withdrew his confession, 
has died aged 70. 

Washington Post, peg© 16 
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EU presses Belgrade over Kosovo 


Stephen Bates In Luxembourg 


E UROPEAN foreign minister* 
sought desperately to gain a 
grip on the escalating vio¬ 
lence in Kosovo by stepping up 
sanctions on Belgrade on Monday 
and increasing pressure on Serbia 
to allow outside mediation in the 
dispute. 

More than 20 people were killed 
last week in clashes between Ser¬ 
bian troops and presumed members 
of the Kosovan Liberation Army 
along the Albanian border. 

Albanian Kosovans, who are in 
die majority in the Serbian province 
of Kosovo, attended the funerals of 
nine of those killed. Mourners said 
Serb authorities had killed the men 
after capturing them in police 
attacks on villages. 

"The Serbian story about how 
these men were kilted Is a lie" said 
one at the funeral in Herec in south¬ 
ern Kosovo, near the border with 
Albania. “Serbian police attacked 
this area and people ran for their 
lives. These men were captured in 
the confusion and (he next time we 
saw them was when the Serbs 
dropped their corpses at the end of 
the road." 

Mindful of international criticism, 
juirticularly from the United States, 
that Europe was ineffectual in the 
Bosnian crisis, EU foreign ministers 
formally agreed bans on investment 
in Serbia and on visas for senior Ser¬ 
bian ministers, and confirmed the 
UN Security Council's arms em¬ 
bargo agreed Last month. The US 
warned that further sanctions against 
Serbia ought to be considered. 

The British Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, chairing the meeting in 
Luxembourg, said: "These are im- 

US bans gun 
sales to UK 

T HE United States has told 
Britain it will cancel all pending 
licences for the export of American 
small arms to British companies as 
a first step towards stopping the 
supply of US guns to the European 
Union, writes Richard Norton-Taylor. 

It is understood that outstanding 
licences for US firearms exports to 
Britain cover more than 14,000 
guns. Washington has warned that 
no new licences will be issued until 
EU governments tighten controls to 
guarantee that the weapons are not 
re-exported “to the bad guys", a 
senior US official told the New York 
Times. 

US firearms sold to European 
, companies have ended up in the 
I hands of terrorists and organised 
criminal gangs, as well as in war 
zones in former Yugoslavia, Turkey 
and central Africa, according to US 
and European law-enforcement offi- 

( rials attending the annual meeting 
of the United Nations Commission 
on Crime Prevention and Criminal 
Justice in Vienna. 

The irony of the US, which has 
limited firearms controls, stopping 
trade to Britain, which has the 
siriefest, was not lost on British offi¬ 
cials. 

But the US move was taken the 
day Oxfam published a report that 
said Britain’s small arms and ammu¬ 
nition exports weir still ending up 
"in the wrong hands”, despite a gov¬ 
ernment pledge in*! to sell weapons 
Id countries with poor Imman rights 
records. I 
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Ethnic Albanian mourners in the Kosovo village of Herec attend the funeral of compatriots killed by 
Yugoslav soldiers In border dashes last week photograph &rdjan me 


po riant steps and they show the EU 
taking its duty seriously. Belgrade 
had better note that the outside 
world is not going to let this one go. 
The EU is determined that we are 
going to make sure that ethnic con¬ 
frontation is not allowed to continue 
in any part of Europe." 

Other Balkan states are also con¬ 
cerned about the increase of vio¬ 
lence, fearful that it will spread to 
Albanian groups in neighbouring 
states. They fear that increased 
autonomy or independence for 


Kosovo may lead to pressure- for a 
greater Albania, creating an unsta¬ 
ble and impoverished state taking in 
parts of Macedonia and drawing 
Greece into the conflict. 

An official of the Organisation for 
Security and Co-operation in Europe 
said that Albania was not supporting 
hostile acts against Yugoslav forces 
in Kosovo. He suggested that the 
Belgrade government was trying to 
reduce the risk of sanctions by creat¬ 
ing the impression that Albania was 
involved in the conflict. The six-coun- 


PHOTOGRAPH &RDJAN ILlC 

try international contact group moni¬ 
toring the crisis — Britain, France. 
Germany, Italy, the US and Russia — 
was expected to meet in Rome un 
Wednesday. 

Slobodan Milosevic, the Yugoslav 
president and Serb strongman, has 
refused to allow the contact group 
into Kosovo, but the Kosovans huve 
refused to hold talks with the Serbs 
without the presence of Hn inter¬ 
national mediator. 

Comment, page 12 


‘Hot air’ market is set for take-off 


James Meek In Mosoow _ 

W ITHOUT waiting for the rest 
of the world, the United 
States, Russia and Ukraine are 
pressing ahead with talks on start¬ 
ing to trade in a new international 
commodity so intangible as to 
sound like a byword for fraud: non¬ 
existent hot air. 

If their plans are realised, the US 
— the world's biggest polluter, 
which spews more than five tonnes 
of pure carbon into the air for each 
of its 260 million inhabitants each 
year — will be able to go on doing 
so. It will "buy" surplus rights to pol¬ 
lute from the collapsed economies 
of the former Soviet Union. 

Carbon trading, as the scheme Is 
known, was accepted in principle at 
the Kyoto climate conference last 
December. But no steps to set it up 
were to have been taken until a 
further meeting in Buenos Aires in 
November. 

Yet the Russian and Ukrainian 
governments have said they want to 
go ahead with carbon trading and 
are discussing with Washington 
how to implement the Bcheme. 

Carbon trading is based on each 
country having a quota for the 
yearly amount of carbon dioxide it is 
allowed to release into the atmos¬ 
phere. 

Because many of Russia's and 
Ukraine's smokiest old factories 
have shut down or are working at 
reduced capacity, the two countries 
now emit far less pollution than 
their quota allows. The US and 
other developed countries want to 
buy the rights to the difference — 


the carbon dioxide Russia and 
Ukraine are allowed to emit but do 
not — and present them next cen¬ 
tury as credits against their own 
emissions. 

Vladimir Berdin, a Russian cli¬ 
mate expert involved in talks with 
US officials, denied reports from 
Kyoto that a "Carbon Club" had 
been formed linking Russia with the 
US, Canada and Japan. There's no 
such thing as a club as such. But we 
are carrying on talks, yes,” he said. 

Mr Berdin said he would oppose 
a carbon-trading scheme unless the 
money Russia received was used to 
decrease his country’s actual air 
pollution, either by planting new 
forests or by modernising factories 
and power plants. 


But there are fears that the 
prospects of money for nothing may 
prompt Russia’s treasury and 
struggling industrialists to demand 
that they benefit from tile sale of 
pollution rights which arc rightly 
theirs. 

The weekly Moscow News re¬ 
ported that some Ukrainian and 
Russian defence plant directors 
were trying to steer income from 
carbon trading towards themselves 
in order to pay their workers’ back 
wages and convert to civilian pro¬ 
duction. 

According to the Kyoto agree¬ 
ment, international audits of each 
country’s performance on reducing 
carbon emissions will not take place 
until 2008. 
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Belgian fury" 
at escape of 
sex criminal 

Stephen Bates In Brussels ^ 

B ELGIUM was in deep Bhoek I 

and ita government wai foe- j 

ing crisis this week as Belgians '! 

absorbed the news that its mast 
notorious criminal this century, : 
the child abductor, rapist and 
alleged murderer Marc Dutrom, 
had been allowed to escape from 
custody. 

Police incompetence allowed 
Dutroux to slip through an 
open door for three hours on 
Thursday last week. He had 
been left unhandcuffed in (he 
charge of just one officer at a 
country courthouse in the small 
town of Neufchateau in south¬ 
east Belgium. 

Jean-Luc Dehaene's coalition 
government faced a rote of no 
confidence in the Belgian parlia¬ 
ment on Tuesday in the wake 
of near-universnl criticism and 
ridicule. It was, however, 
expected to survive the role. 

Vigils and demonstrations 
were being organised outside 
courts across the country over 
the way Dutruux, supposedly to 
most heavily guarded man in ih* 
country, managed to give his 
captors the slip. 

Mr Dehaene’s administration 
is rocking, despite the resigna¬ 
tion of the interior and justice 
ministers, with even its own ^ 
supporters voicing dismay. Kug 
Albert II cut short a holiday in 
the south of France to Qy home. 

As the government struggled 
to regain credibility, Johan 
Vande Lanotte, the former 

interior minister, issued an 

apology to relatives of Dutroux* 
alleged victims. 

Paul Tnnt, secretary of Mr 
Dehaene’s Christian Democrat 
party, admitted: TVe look like 
dirt. This is acceptable to no 

one.” , 

Louis Vanvelthoven, leader 

of the government-supporting 

socialists, said: “No one In this 
country believed Dutroux cow Q 
escape. This is the umpteen®^ 
slap in the face for the nation. 

Dutroux, who Is awaWngWJ 

charged with the abduction 
murder of two teenage girlsanj 
two eight-year-olds, the mur«r 
of an associate, and the abdut 
tion of two other teenagers, 
at large for more than twee 
hours. He has a previous ctf* 
tion for abduction and WP*.. 

Thomas Ttademmw. a pom" 
consultant and aonofa^^ 

esg&'gsa-. 

talking about a split™ 
there is a government ^ 
country at all.. 
tionai humiliation and pedPjJ" 

SSKSKgg: 

could exacerbate * e 
ing divisions between^® 

French and Flemish PjJ ^ 
tions. The two W y*g 

signed are both Fiemtoh, 

responsibility for 

among JFrench-spe^P^; 

The ruling coaUtion.^'*^; 
term of office still ^ , ^cf' 
a year to run, has a ; 

14 over rightwing 
supporters koowth . fl ^ p 

■be wiped out at an® . 

current cUmate of opinto^. 
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Iran’s moral enforcers beat a retreat 


Juli an Borger In Tehran _ 

E ACH warm evening this 
spring, Jordan Street has 
been witnessing the elabo¬ 
rate mating rituals of the well-to-do 
Tell rani. It is a dance in the form of 
a circular traffic jam. BMWs and 
luxury Jeeps rub bumpers with 
more humble Paykans — Iran's re¬ 
production of the Hillman Hunter— 
as they lumber up and down the 
tree-lined boulevard, making lazy 
turns at either end. 

Some of the cars are filled with 
young men, exuding supreme non¬ 
chalance. Others are driven by 
women, their headscarves coquet- 
lishly pushed back to reveal a hint 
. of hair above carefully made-up 
1 faces. Glances are thrown from win¬ 
dow to window, and every few min¬ 
utes a couple of cars will slip out of 
j the flow to exchange passengers 
1 away from the revealing lights of 
| the shops and pizza parlours. 

, This kind of drive-in dating has 
! been a feature of the affluent north- 
j cm suburbs for some years, but it 
1 has never been so open and relaxed 
as it is now. This spring one of the 
defining features of the Islamic 
Republic is conspicuous by its 
absence — over the past few 
, wifllhs ( (he basiji, Iran's volunteer 

of Ko¬ 
to morality, has pulled out 01 joi* 

j to Street like a retreating army. 

I It may not seem like a revolution- 

| try step, but this is how the pace of 

change has been measured since 

'he reformist cleric Mohammed 

Khatami was elected president last 

May. There are a whole host of 

uher subtle adjustments to the 

rules of the game, but at street 

t«fl, the withdrawal of the basiji is 

[h« most tangible proof that a "new 

inn'may be emerging. 

From his key position selling ice- 

flwm half way up Jordan Street, 

«). a 20-year-old with sharp eyes, is 

** well placed as any to observe the 

ww rules in action. “You can always 

jell the basiji apart They usually 

fj beards and a different build. 

5™,*^ lu rned up In Nissan 
Jjrtrola, he said. "They would stop 
toys and girls meeting on the street 
the park and take them In for 
questioning, but you just don’t see 
that much any more." 

Two teenage boys go past, walk- 
5 8 b “ le whi *e dog, an “unclean" 

recently might 
7^ " Rve warranted a caution and 
ESP 8 ■ arrest Arash and 
ajada, both 17-year-olds, are not 

"Since Khatami, the basiji have 
to Jordan Street Wre all 

?i!5 ^ ^ ow the y ^ 8t »p 

Aras * 1 - A week earlier, 
i. 80 ** toa Mends were out 
SSmf ktofree end leaping over 

S,!°r ce ebrate ^ Pre-Islamic 
^Jian festival of ChaharShanbeh 

l*"* °f basiji tried to pounce. 
ln to a friend’s garden and 
us * They beat me up 

L . tO mn intn llint** 


fe going to go to court" ; . 

hav e kJ! of 8uin g the basiji would 
KhL2? until President 

The Niruyeh 
Hon 8Baa} J — the MoblllBa- 
Force - was the 

StW fcre mar , W, .Its volunteers 

saiulg I* toeir tens of thou- 

Riven ft? e r ij W, '^r aq w^. and were 
'home. ° e 0 m oral police at 


The supreme leaders equally 
conservative successor. Ayatollah 
All Khamenei, has been careful not 
to let any of Iran’s overlapping secu¬ 
rity forces fall under the control of 
his newly elected rival. But the 
sheer weight of President Khatami's 
victory margin has made the 
conservative ayatollahs think twice 
about the use of force. 

This shift of power applies 
beyond the ranks of the basiji. The 
conservatives' other main weapon 
— the Ansar e-Hizbullah (Followers 
of the Party of God) — has also 
been blunted. The tuzbullah have 
traditionally served as club-wielding 
shock-troops for the hardline aya¬ 
tollahs, breaking up meetings and 


rallies organised by their rivals. 
However, six weeks ago — accord¬ 
ing to Hadi Semati, a Tehran Uni¬ 
versity political scientist — the tide 
began to turn. 

"In Gsfehan, they tried to disrupt 
Friday prayers (led by a pro- 
Khatami local clericj but they were 
arrested by the police. They were 
let go again, but it was a very signifi¬ 
cant moment It was the first time 
any of these people had been 
arrested," Mr Semati said. 

Farideli Farhi, another out¬ 
spoken political commentator said: 
“There is a fundamental grassroots 
change in people's behaviour", 
which she shares herself. “Now 
when one of these people comes up 


to me and claims that my hair was 
not properly covered. 1 Just walk on, 
and it's up to them to do some¬ 
thing," she said. 

But Ms Farhi believes the talons 
of conservative Islam have been 
retracted only temporarily as the 
hardline ayatollahs regroup. The 
forces remain at hand. "Nothing has 
been resolved. Lurking behind all 
these political fights is the potential 
for violence," she said. 

The basiji headquarters in south 
Tehran is still bustling with activity, 
and huge murals depicting basiji 
martyrs dot the city. An interview 
request was politely declined. In the 
working-class suburbs near the 
base, the volunteers remain popular 


for their piety and for their patrio¬ 
tism and for bringing the rich kids 
of the northern suburbs down a peg 
or two. 

The cruisers of Jordan Street are 
well aware their new-found social 
freedoms do not yet extend much 
beyond the Tehran city limits. 
Mqjada, one of the dog-wnlkers, had 
his head forcibly shaven by basiji 
when he was recently on holiday by 
the Caspian Sea. 

But the small changes of the past 
year have left many young Tehranis 
dreaming of much more. "Sure, we 
can come and get a pizza," said 
Shahram, a 25-year-old out for die 
evening with his girlfriend and her 
brother. "But that's not renl free¬ 
dom. Young people want to be able 
to chose our own destiny. These are 
the real basic freedoms we just 
don't have." 
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Bank row signals mayday for workers 


EUROPE THIS WEEK 

Martin Walker 






EVER let it be said that 
Europe’s bankers lack a 
sense of humour. It smacks 
of more than coincidence that the 
traditional working-class holiday 
weekend of May Day was picked to 
launch the new single currency. But 
by May 3, the 11 members of the 
first wAve will have been formally 
chosen, and the respective exchange 
rates of their national currencies set 
against the euro. 

But it is still not at all certain that 
the third essential element of the 
process will be achieved. The 
choice of the head of the new Euro¬ 
pean Central Bank, who thus be¬ 
comes the most powerful unelected 
man on this side of the Atlantic, 
remains open. 

Britain’s Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, Gordon Brown, was careful to 
avoid any deadlines in Luxembourg 
last week when he chaired the last 
European finance ministers’ meet¬ 
ing before the big day. Indeed, he 
stressed that legally they could 
continue to bicker over the choice 
until July. He bluntly refused to 
make any comment on the effect 
this delay would have on the new 
bank's credibility and thus on the 
way the world’s markets will per¬ 
ceive the euro and its independence 
from political squabbles. 

Europe is not supposed to behave 



clear. Either one man gets the fob, 
or he does not And that is the prob¬ 
lem novr. does Germany’s candidate 
get the responsibility of running the 
bank, or does the Frenchman win? 

Paris apart, everybody had 
assumed that this had been fixed 
years ago, when Germany's Helmut 
Kohl had liia stand-up shouting 
match with France's Jacques Chirac 
In Dublin, and the big guy won. (We 
know about the row because the 
Irish government had been co¬ 
operating with the BBC to produce 
a documentary on the birth of the 


euro, and there was a camera in the 
room.) 

Kohl, backed by most of the 
other European Union members, 
insisted that the reliable Dutch 
central banker Wim Duisenberg be 
given the job of running the central 
bank's forerunner, the European 
Monetary Institute. This choice 
came with the broad understanding 
that he would then slide into the job 
of running the new bank once the 
euro was launched. 

Chirac now says that his approval 
of Duisenberg to run the institute 
did not mean he should then run 
the bank. Chirac claims that long 
ago there had been a deal between 
Kohl and then President Francois 
Mitterrand that if Germany were to 
get the plum of hosting the new 
central bank in Frankfurt a French¬ 
man would be its first boss. Not so, 
retort Kohl’s people. 

Ihe Issue has now become en¬ 
meshed in domestic FVench politics, 
in the rivalry between the centre- 
right president and the Socialist 
prime minister, Lionel Jospin. They 
do not agree on much, but in their 
fust joint statement they pinned 
France's colours to the mast: the 
head of the Banque de France, Jean- 
Claude Trichet, should become 
Europe's first central banker. 

To thicken the plot, Chirac and 

Trichet are old enemies, thanks to 

the antique rivalries between 

Gaullists and the rest of tire French 

right. These snu»*' K . , ‘“ “h 1 ) 03 * 

:_.r^icu-HDie to outsiders, but they 

make the Montagues and Capulets 
seem like the best of chums. Cyni¬ 
cal French observers see all this as 
a subtle Chirac plot to humiliate the 
old enemy. 

As various European leaders 
have tried to negotiate a deal, with 
the sensible suggestion that perhaps 
Duisenberg might promise to cut 
short his eight-year term by four 
years and make way for Trichet, 
three main theories have been 
devised to explain the impasse. 

The first, and most comforting, is 
that this Is all the usual jostling of 
Euro-politics: the French are holding 
out till the last minute and will settle 


for a plump piece of compensation 
elsewhere. Some suggest that the 
French want one of their own to re¬ 
place the European Commission 
president Jacques Santer, from Lux¬ 
embourg, when the term of the cur¬ 
rent commission ends In two years’ 
time. Since the Frenchman Jacques 
Delors held the job for two terms 
before Santer, that looks unlikely. 

The second theory is that the 
French just want to stop Duisen¬ 
berg, who as an orthodox Teuton- 
style banker, might be less than 
sympathetic to France's special 
needs on monetary policy. 

The third theory is that we are 
seeing a fundamental clash between 
the Gallic and Teutonic ways of 
looking at the world, and the 
relative roles of politics and banking 
in Europe's economic policy. The 
French believe that politics comes 
first tiiatthe state should be able to 
tell the bankers what to do, and that 


a little inflation in the name of 
grander national designs never did 
anybody any harm. The Germans, 
schooled by memories of the Great 
Inflation of the 1920s and then by 
Ludwig Erhardt’s astutely orthodox 
management of the deutschmark 
after 1948, believe that sound 
money comes first and that politi¬ 
cians must be kept in their place. 

These three theories are not 
mutually incompatible. But the third 
is by far the most serious because it 
points to the strains on the French- 
German axis, which has been the 
main engine of European integra¬ 
tion since the 1950s. It also points to 
the serious problem the new single 
currency will face in convincing the 
markets that It will be more of a 
stable D-Mark than a supple French 
franc or indiarubber Italian lire. 
Above all, it points to the policy 
dilemma that the new central 
banker, be it Duisenberg, Trichet or 


GUAROWlV®;. 

A N Other, will face, Howihefci 
does one devise a single man^ 
policy, which is to say a single 
nomic strategy, for a multi-natid 1 
club in which the unemployed' 
rates, and locations on the recowii 
curve of the economic cycles, ml 
so wildly? 

This all adds up to a chalk* 
tailor-made for Captain Mirada 
Tbny Blair is waspishjy known’l; 
some of his diplomats alter him 
cess (so far) in Northern Irtish! 
and the Middle East pro’ 
processes. j 

As the man who will char foj 
special May Day summit on ik; 
single currency, Blair will ML 
peace-making skills severely tefrjl 
amid British protestations that tlwi 
want to get the euro off to a gwi 
start (even though they do notnc 
to join it just yet). 

Whatever the outcome, Europe 
working class may not have much: 
celebrate this May Day. as ik 
political and banking Elites bit) 
over the man who will decide i h 
workers' fate. 
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Architect of modem Greece 


OBITUARY 

Konstantinos Karamanlis 
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Happy together * . » French finance minister Dominique Strausa-Knlm and hla British coun * c ^J!j 
Gordon Brown at a European Union meeting in Luxembourg last week photograph attia. 


Clinton can’t beat craving for public approval 



•LlitNfta 

Washington diary 

Marlin Kettle 

P OLITICS is famousjy the art of 
the possible but, as with much 
else that was first spoken by Bis¬ 
marck, the phrase is open to both a 
conservative and a radical interpre¬ 
tation. The conservative version 
says that political leaders should 
never become so obsessed by long¬ 
term goals that they are lured into 
unsustainable actions. The radical 
version, by contrast, says that lead¬ 
ers should use all Ingenuity to 
achieve long-term goals, but should 


not do so at the expense of political 
sustainability. 

These different interpretations lie 
at the heart of much of postmodern 
politics. Indeed it is arguable that 
the great challenge following the 
ideological convergence of the 
1990s in countries such as the 
United States and Britain is for 
progressive political leaders to learn 
how to exploit to the fall the radical 
version of "the possible". 

BUI Clinton's presidency has 
often aspired to pass this more de¬ 
manding test But the achievement 
has only intermittently matched the 
aspiration, with challenges too often 
ducked at the last moment Last 
week there was a textbook example, 
in which Clinton showed he had lost 
none of his ability to agonise when 
forced to choose between the 
popular course and the right one. 

Early on the morning of April 20, 
Clinton's health and human ser¬ 
vices secretary, Donna Shalsla, met 
her advisers to approve the an¬ 
nouncement she expected to give 
later that day, that the federal 
government had decided to finance 
a needle exchange programme for 
intravenous drug users as part of its 
anti-Aids drive. 


The opposition to this approach Is 
moral rather than pragmatic and 
has been most vociferously 
articulated by Republicans in 
Congress. It says that the policy 
subverts the message that Western 
societies are "at war" with drugs. 

Behind this frontline argument, 
murkier calculations were being 
made, especially in the White 
House. Would the decision help or 
hinder Clinton’s post-Lewinsky 
surge in the polls, and how would it 
play in this year’s mid-term elec¬ 
tions, which Democrats now sud¬ 
denly believe they, can win, and 
Republicans fear they may lose? 
Some advisers argued that the 
health arguments were so obvious 
that the more lurid scenarios could 
be ruled out Others said that for 
Clinton to endorse a programme 
that helped users to take illegal 
drugs was both wrong in principle 
and politically dangerous. 

This latest battle for Clinton's ear 
and aoul ranged Shalala, domestic 
policy adviser Bruce Reed and Vice- 
President A1 Gore on the pro-needle 
side, with drugs "tsar” Barry Mc¬ 
Caffrey and top political adviser 
Rahrn Emmanuel leading the anti- 
needle camp. 


When Clinton left for his four-day 
trip to Chile on April 16, his subordi¬ 
nates believed that he had come 
down in favour of a federally-funded 
needle exchange. Though the inter¬ 
departmental arguments continued 
while Clinton was away from Wash¬ 
ington, health department officials 
felt confident enough to tell AidB 
campaigners to expect a pro-needle 
decision. 

However, shortly before 9am on 
April 20, Shalala was called from her 
meeting to take a call from White 
House chiefof-staff Erekine Bowles. 
He told her that the president had 
decided on the flight home from 
Chile that the political risks of the 
needle-exchange programme out¬ 
weighed the practical benefits that 
the programme might bring. 

Thus it was that, three hours: 
later, Shalala faced the press and an¬ 
nounced the exact opposite of the.' 
policy she had planned to unveil. 
The federal government would not. 
agree to fund a needle exchange; 
programme,' she said. Needle ex-; 
change saved lives, she went on, but 
it was rides and states who should : 
take the lead, not Washington. 

It was an episode that showed the 
Clinton administration at Its ambiva¬ 
lent worst Clinton was repeating; 
the mistakes he made when, as the' 
incoming president In his first term. 


he found himself entangled fete* 
such as gays In the military aw 0° 

control. . *. 

Tb some extent, ol 
Indecision results^direrily 
advene balance of i 

Clinton's Washington. If 
proved federal 

Congress would have 

the policy, leaving 
another poUttad rebuff «#l m 
sufferers no better oft . $ 
Yet the principal reason, 
end, why Clinton -a* ** 


cr 


don upon publfc 
more than he feared, 
figures later In the wsdi: cod^ 

;_the continuing steady 

' the HIV virus. 

; OfflclallytHaatol^^j 

now drawn a Une behg ^ 

exchange J^he 

; exist in-many Paris 
federal funding 
Clinton riow opposes 
When the 

w^t fertile conserwttvew?ftj 

the art of thd gjsfote, ^ g 

: radical 'alternative. He jjgj* 

. end, but he could no ^lr, 

: means. That “right* m 
■ Clinton’s political epitaph; 


ONSTANTINOS Karamanlis, 
who has died aged 91, was 
president of Greece for two 
terms, and, together with his great 
rival Andreas Papandreou. domi¬ 
nated Greek political life during the 
second half of the 20th century. As a 
deputy and a minister for 40 years, 
as prime minister for 14 years, and 
as president for 10 years, he played 
a key role in the transformation of 
Greece from a Balkan backwater 
inio a modern European state. 

Karamanlis was bom In the 
village of Kupkoy, near Serres in 
Macedonia, when the region was 
still part of the Ottoman empire. He 
was always intensely proud of his 
Macedonian roots and retained to 
the end the bluff manner and accent 
of a provincial who had not been 
born Into the charmed circle of the 
political rilte. After studying at the 
University of Athens, he practised 
k a lawyer in Serres. In 1935. aged 
‘A he was elected a deputy for the 
conservative royalist People's party 
(Laiko Konima). 

His first experience of political 
life, however, was limited to little 
more than a year, m which point the 
dictator. General luannis Metaxns. 
i appended the Greek parliament. 

Reelected to pnrlinment in 1946. 
again for the People's party, he held 
) minor office in a number of govern¬ 
ments during the period of the 
Creek civil war (194G-491. He first at¬ 
tracted wider attention as a dynamic 
minister of public works in Marshal 
ftpgo's Greek Rail)' (Ellinikos 
Sjaagermos) government of 1952-55. 
Although dearly a politician whose 
stir was in the ascendant, it still 
came as a considerable shock to the 
political establishment when King 
Paid called on such a relative out¬ 
sider to form a government on 
•Ws death in 1955. 

Karamanlis lost no time in re-cast- 
the Greek Rally party in his awn 
1 >mageas the National Radical Union 
1 jtRE) and, during the eight years of 
I first premiership, he laid the 
. ‘ l5Un dations of Greece’s post-war 
j Prosperity. 

i Karamanlis’s fundamental 
ttfflmilment to democracy was 
manifested by tire fact that his party 
"as voted oiit of office in 1963, he 
Nme the less demonstrated a cer- 
i Jin ruthlessness in manipulating 
he electoral system to further his 
Party s interests. The opposition 
Wriles. with considerable justice, 
Karamanlis of rigging the 
, election. Hut, he was clearly 

mm When, In May 1963, Grigo- 
, JJ? LanrbrakJs, a leftwing deputy 
i T 1 Peace activist, was murdered by 
“^nghtwing thugs. 

I he murder of Lambrakls and an 
■reasingiy open clash with the 
.L®"*? fed to a growing dlsen- 
on Karamanlis’s part 

In 1963 - he 
Peremptorily resigned and left the 
^ntryinahufi; 


to Greece for the first time since 
1963, Karamanlis was sworn in as 
prime minister on July 24, 1974. 
This was surely the hour of his 
greatest service to his country. 
Armed with tittle more than his 
moral authority and an enormous 
groundswell of pubiic support, he 
was able to ensure that a heavily 
armed and highly politicised officer 
cores not only returned to its 
barracks but also stayed there. 

Having secured a bloodless re¬ 
turn to democracy, Karamanlis set 
his sights with great determination 
on what had long been his principal 
objective, Greek accession to the 
European Economic Community. 
This heavy concentration on foreign 


affairs meant that Karamanlis was 
unable to offer much resistance to 
Andreas Papandreou's Pasok party. 

Sensing political defeat in 1980, 
Karamanlis used his majority In par¬ 
liament to secure his election as 
president. As president, Karamanlis 
made no effort to use the reserve 
powers in the mildly Gaullist 1975 
constitution. Hence he was all the 
more taken aback by Papandreou’s 
surprise decision not to nominate 
him fora second term In 1985. Kara¬ 
manlis was clearly angered by what 
he regarded as Papandreou's duplic¬ 
ity, although he was once again to 
be elected president in 1990 after 
the first Papandreou administration 
collapsed in a welter of scnmlal. 



Karamanlis; untainted 

In voluminous memoirs pub¬ 
lished after his second presidency 
hail ended in 1995, he castigated iris 
arch-rival Papandreou an “a com¬ 
mon cheat, a demagogue and a 
hypocrite". 


Austere, autocratic, untainted by 
corruption, and with his personal 
fife something of a mystery, Kara¬ 
manlis certainly lacked the suavity 
and intellectual sophistication, not 
to say tlie capacity for sophistry, of 
Papandreou. 

But the fact that Greece enjoys a 
degree of political stability, social 
cohesion and economic prosperity 
far greater than that of her Balkan 
neighbours Is due In no small 
measure to this bluff Macedonian 
son of a village schoolmaster. 

He is survived by his former wife, 
Amalia Koiidopnulus. The couple 
had no children. 

Richard Clogg _ 

Konstantinos Karamanlis. 
politician, born March B, 1907; 
died April 23. 1990 


ino n ®rrowly lost the result- 
£8 lection, Karamanlis retired to 

*elfbn Wller F h e was to remain to 
fidle for 11 years. 

the hirk Y 88 , 0Uta We Greece during 
in iW U etl that culminated 
Cfrfe’wup Of April 1967. 

Mlnct tw!? s '/» 1 was almost by ta- 
G «ek people and the 

Won Jim' 3 ? oked fe Wm for aalva- 
of ftp,Stoss' incompetence 
TfeSfafr cufetinat^d to the 1974 

nea rSrwSn n CyPfoa arid a 
^^wUh Thrkey. Arriving back 
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bank offshore 

have instant access to my money 
need the International 
Debit Card from 
Standard Chartered or 

9 ” 

■ 

If you keep money offshore, you may have all the confidence of 
knowing it is in a secure environment earning a competitive rate of 
interest. But what about gel ting your hands on it when you need it? 

Your offshore bank Is probably a long way away and, until now, getting access to your money may 
have been a slow and cumbersome process. 

INTRODUCING THE INTERNATIONAL DEBIT CARD 
Our International Debit Card can help to put your offshore money right into your hands, giving you 
easy, instant access to it from around the world. 

The Card bears the VISA symbol, allowing you to withdraw local currency from over 400,000 24-hour 
VISA cash machines around the globe and to make direct payments from your offshore bank account for * 
goods and services at over 13 million outlets worldwide - wherever you see the VISA symbol* 

Available with our Sterling, US Dollar and now with our Deutsche Mark Accounts, the 
International Debit Card can help put your offshore funds right into your pocket. 

i ■ , * i * i • 

And we’re sure that, in answer to the question we’ve posed above, you'll want to say’I do 1 . 

'For more information about our International Debit Card and the Sterling, US Dollar 

and Deutsche Mark Accounts, please return the coupon below to: 

/■ ■■■■ "■ • 

Mrs Ruth Martin, Standard Chartered Bank (Cl) Limited; PO Box 830, Conway Street, ; 

St Holier, Jersey JE4 OUF, Channel Islands. Or call .us on Jersey +44 (0) 1534 507001. 

' Fax:+44 (0)1534 507112. \ . . .. ’ 

a UM 01 Uw c«rd is mibtoct 10 Uw condition* duorftmd In Hm qpHeabio rntamoflon*! Mil Cart TOT* and CondHwt- The intarnaUoml OMl Card la mllafali to Bx Ira VMn EMfioiil 
Account Cwiomtii who hold a minimi** o?€2,M or Utt&.m on thrir ntfloiart Jww*Oflta ol SlamtorfChnrttodiCt)IMdtf. 

Tbfl d tviw ol SUftftd Bark lOUijUKlb Jimer, and ft wd w»UC46 nAn uismo! t'O bad ftbiad 

Dopoaha mada lvtlfi Um offca o( Standanl Cttartorto Bank (GO Limited InJata^ifanrtcwwMbylhaDapoanF^iactonBOTinteuirtafUteUKBfanWnB AttlBST. J«o/&TODanc4ui©Uw 

To; RuihfutafllxStandardCho/iocodBart (CJ|l/riled.PO&%B30.ConmflySun*.8)Hetar. Jcrtey JE4CUF.CtamrifrlOTia Jwwy Kb VJ3A WK<Jl Fk *44flpfl3a w?M2 
DoytAirQQukBrtwrebiformnlionBboutourIntoniBUonalDetailCsrt? a »’. . iDfrD IDontD 

» Do you requirt moro tniorniaiion about our SicOTg Extra\kkj 0 Deposit Account? iQo □ i Don \ Q 

Do you raquire m6ns information aooul our US Dollar Extra Vakio Deposit Account? ( t I Do □ l Don l □ 

j m • Do you requto nwre ^itonnatkln about our Deutsche Mark call Dapo&l Accent?* v 1 * ' l, ‘ \ 1 Do O lOctilQ 

... ; Doycwractfreoiifc^boolfej^Do*^ ' • ■ r [ IDoO lOon'l D 

. ., ( ■ How fnuch are you consxtodnfl tanrvtsttng? E&.&OOD ■ C6.0QO-&5.COOD > C25,0tXV 60.000 C * tfrtrCCOOOQQ 
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Cook promotes global ethics 


. Ian Black _ ' 

ETWEEN "the row arid the 
kow-tow,” there is a “third 
way" of promoting global 
human rights in a way that makes a 
real difference, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, Robin Cook, claimed last week. 

Unveiling the Government's first 
report on human lights, a key 
element of what he has called the 
“ethical dimension" of Labour’s for¬ 
eign policy, Mr Cook insisted that 
"practical partnerships can be built , 
to make a change for the better”. 

Flanked by the International De¬ 
velopment Secretary, Clare Short. 
Mr Cook said dialogue with China 
and co-operation with Indonesia and ' 
the Philippines were examples of 
real practical progress. 

There will be those who say we , 
should condemn abuse more loudly 
and pick fights rather than promote , 
partnership," he said. ,f We are not j 
afraid to condemn when working ' 


together is not an option, but we 
want to make a change, not just 
make a point ." 1 

The 56-page report, welcomed by 
Amnesty Internationa] and other 
charities and development groups, 
acknowledges dilemmas in placing 
human rights at the centre of 
foreign policy. Blit it also highlights 
advances, including (he establish¬ 
ment of the Human Rights Project 
Fluid of £5 million and areas where 
Britain is taking the lead to end 
child labour and stop rhe involve¬ 
ment of children in armed conflict. 

The shadow foreign secretary, 
Michael Howard, denounced Mr 
Couk's policy as a sham. "We too 
refused to sell defence equipment 
that was likely to be used to sup¬ 
press human rights,” he said. He 
claimed that the uncertainty caused 
by government policy had led to de¬ 
lays in granting export licences for 
perfectly innocuous equipment and 
that orders had been lost to rivals. 


But Mr Cook said: “One of the 
points I found deeply depressing 
about the criticism when we started 
out on this project were the com¬ 
plaints that if you raise concerns 
about human rights you will dam¬ 
age relations with all countries and 
undermine commercial contracts. 

“We resisted that polarisation of 
foreign relations either as a row or a 
kow-tow. We have found a third way 
and have been able to develop eco¬ 
nomic co-operation without being 
prevented from speaking honestly." 

Later, Mr Cook showered 
Britain's secret intelligence services 
with unprecedented public praise 
for adapting to the "fresh priorities" 
of the Labour government in fight¬ 
ing international crime and drugs 
barons. 

Mr Cook spoke of the agencies' 
work in tracking terrorist groups 
and in revealing Iraq's continuing 
attempts to stockpile banned 
chemical and biological weapons. 



Patten ‘to head Ulster police inquiry’ 


Guardian Reporters 


C HRIS PATTEN, ex-governor 
of Hong Kong and the 
former Conservative party 
chairman, is set to head the inde¬ 
pendent body to examine the future 
of policing in Northern Ireland as 
part of the Easter peace deal, it 
emerged on Monday. 

Downing Street refused to con¬ 
firm or deny the appointment, but 
acknowledged that “contingency 
arrangements" were being put in 
hand for a Yes vote on May 22, 
when the referendum on the Stor¬ 
mont agreement for the future of 
Northern Ireland is to be held. 

Mr Patten, a Catholic and a for 


The International Development Secretary, Clare Short, launching 
Co-op “soundly sourced” 99 Tea from approved plantations, In line 
with the Government’s Ethical Trading Initiative photo MARiwtfaa 


Sawyer’s vibrant party piece I Paedophile law may change after riots 



PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 

T HE Neill Committee oil stan¬ 
dards in public life met last 
week to take evidence from, among 
others, the Labour party. 

Their title may just say “stan¬ 
dards", but what these Neillles re¬ 
ally believe in are high standards. 
The absolute tops. In fact, they have 
drawn up nnd printed Seven Princi¬ 
ples of Public Life. These ore Self¬ 
lessness. Integrity, Objectivity, 
Accountability, Openness, Honesty 
and Leadership. And sitting round 
camp fires going "tiyb dyb dyb”. 

Where have these iieople been? 
You might as well ask a rugby team 
to cleave to the principles of Gentle 
ness, Consideration and Turning 
the Other Cheek. 

Tom Sawyer, the general secre¬ 
tary of the Labour party, arrived in 
shop steward mode. Addressing 
Lord Neill as “Chair", he said how 
grateful he was "to help you In your 
endeavours and to assist you with 
your deliberations". 

He then proposed to read a 
lengthy statement Lord Neill gently 
pointed out that this would not be 
necessary. A look of mild panic 
crossed Mr Sawyer's face. For an 
old union apparatchik to begin with¬ 
out an opening statement would be 
like the Archbishop of Canterbury 
starting dinner without grace. Or 
for Princess Margaret to kick off 
without a gin and a fag. 

'To make sure it is on the public 
record I would like to read it out” 
he said grimly. , 

He announced that political 


parties were important and that 
their members were important too. 
This concept was developed by 
Tony Blair during the many years of 
Opposition," he vouchsafed. 

You’d have thought from his 
reverential tone that this Great Idea 
(“people are important") had been 
dreamed up by Chairman Mao 
during the Long March, or the 
Equally Tedious April. In fact, the 
concept as designed by Tony Blair 
is diat people should phone the 
Labour party, read out their credit 
card number, and leave the rest to 
him. 

But by this lime Mr Sawyer was 
away. Labour, he said, was now "up¬ 
beat ... modern, active, vibrant and 
growing". There were, however, 
problems with party funding. “We 
could be vibrant more regularly if 
these problems were cleared up." 

YVhat did he mean? How can you 
be regularly vibrant? Was vibrancy 
some kind of euphemistic code? 
The drift of Mr Sawyer’s remarks 
wns that Labour was open and 
honest about its funding, unlike 
another major party which he could 
name but chose not to. 

Lord Neill seemed sceptical in a 
courteous sort of way. Was it not 
true that lobbyists could buy 
batches of Labour policy documents 
for £1,000 a time? Wasn't this a form 
of funding? 

Mr Sawyer replied with a majes¬ 
tic obfuscation: 1 think that is a fair 
question, and l only wish 1 could 
give you an answer which would 
allow you to go home and write your 
report without delay, but It is more 
complicated than that, and I am 
being very honest here. 1 * Oh, righL 


Michael White _ 

T HE Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, this week flagged up 
plans to keep dangerous paedophile 
offenders behind bars indefinitely, 
but condemned the “disgraceful be¬ 
haviour" of people who rioted in 
Bristol over the released child killer 
Sidney Cooke. 

In an attempt to defuse public 
concern over the highly publicised 
release of offenders such as Cooke, 
the Home Secretary emphasised 
that ministers intend to obtain 
greater control over them. 

“It is vital that people do not take 
the law into their own hands," Mr 
Straw stressed on a weekend when 
the Liberal Democrat leader, Paddy 
Ashdown, was also criticised in his 
Yeovil constituency, near Bristol, for 
standing up to what lie called “lynch 
mobs”. 

Mr Straw said the proposed Sex 
Offenders Order will become part 
of the Crime and Disorder Act, 
which reaches its Commons com¬ 
mittee stage this week. The order 
gives the police power to stop of¬ 
fenders acting in ways which could 
threaten children, such as loitering 
near playgrounds. 

“Someone like Sidney Cooke, 
who is on the Sex Offenders Regis¬ 
ter anyway, could be subject to one 
of these Sex Offender Ordera and 
that would lay down controls over 


him," Mr Straw said. Extended 
supervision orders for those 
sentenced in the future — which do 
not apply to past offenders like 
Cooke — are also planned. 

The Home Secretary confirmed 
that measures may be on the way to 
keep dangerous criminals behind 
bars indefinitely, though such a pro¬ 
posal could fall foul of civil liberty 
lobbyists and Hie European Conven¬ 
tion on Human Rights. 

As a holding measure he sig¬ 
nalled the Government's intention 
to look at “die idea of indeterminate 
sentences for those who are danger¬ 
ous, like Cooke, but who are not 
within the mental health system". 

The Department of Health is 
already examining the risks of 
releasing violent schizophrenics, 
u nsu per vised, into the community. 

Mr Straw was uncompromising 
about the “petrol bombs and thug¬ 
gery" over Cooke outside a Bristol 
police station where it was believed 
Cooke was hiding. He revealed 
police fears that vigilante activity 
will simply drive paedophiles under¬ 
cover, making their supervision still 
harder. 

Organisers of the protests in 
Yeovil are planning to link up with 
other anti-paedophlle campaigns 
around the country in an effort to 
maintain the momentum they be¬ 
lieve has been built up. 

Following their stormy meeting 


with Mr Ashdown, die protester? 
complained that politicians did net 
appear to understand die strength 
of feeling on the issue am) urged 
the Government to speed up ne* 
measures to protect the public from 
convicted paedophiles. 

Parents stormed out of the meet¬ 
ing; with Mr Ashdown last Saturday 
after he said the protests were hin¬ 
dering attempts to resolve the issue 
of long-term residence for Cooke. 

Official attempts to maintain 'ihl 
surveillance of known paedophile 
are close to breakdown because vt 
the wave of vigilante attacks and 
media “outings" of sex offenders 
the probation service warned. 

A survey of half the probation 
services in Britain indicates twj 
most of the vigilante action ha 
happened since September, 
the introduction of the Sex Ofwnflw 
Register raised false expectations 
that the public would be to d tw 
whereabouts of all released 

paedophiles. . 

This gives us firm evidence m 

real damage is being done to 
cent children and adults by pe°P 
taking the law into their own tun 
Existing vital and effechve *^ 
vision and surveillance opt**™- 
are being destroyed," said 
Mackenzie, Gloucestershire* 
probation officer. “Offenders^ 
they are driven out of contact. w 
lik ely to be a much greater n ( 


Humiliated college regains academic kudos 


Feud over Diana fund 

■ 1 

• " • i 1 ■ 

F RANCES Shand Kydd, the | Julius, Lord Spencer sa 
mother of Diana. Princess of should hand out all'the 


r mother of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, last week endorsed concerns 
expressed by Earl Spencer about 
the management of the princess’s 
memorial fund, writes Amelia 
Gentleman. 

;■ Family friction over the handling 
of] the Diana, Princess of Wales 
Memorial Fund became public last 
:Vfee)tgndLwhen it emerged that Lord 
'.Spencer had criticised the fund *— 
flgjer which :his elder sister 1 Lady 
llaj feM ^muodale presides. 
Sgj^^^TO^eKfidnjiari Anthony 


Julius, Lord Spencer said trustees 
should hand out all the money arid 
stop fund-raising. But fund spokes¬ 
woman Vivienne Parry said trustees 
liad found it strange that Earl 
Spencer had not spoken to his aster. 

Lady Sarah is understood to be¬ 
lieve tile fund should not close 
when i\ is raising more than £1 mil¬ 
lion a week and expects to have 
£100 million by the end of the year, 

The eari's letter' said: "The fund 
should collect money and distribute 
it,'not Indulge In commercialisation 
itself* 
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T HE ROUTE from intellectual 
disaster to Intellectual 
triumph to often long mid rarely 
smooth. Last week Birkbeck 
College completed the journey, to 
the clear relief of those Involved. 

The London university college 
was a laughing stock last year 
after receiving the Ignominious 
distinction of having recorded 
the lowest score in BBC 
Television's University 
Challenge. 

But this year the college can 
hold its head high after just 
being pipped to the 1998,title by 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Magdalen, which is fhe first - 
institution In the programme's - * 
36-year history to win the 


University Challenge tide two 
years running, beat Birkbeck by 
225 to 195 points In one of the 
closest battles tor years. 

"We are glad we have laid a 
number of ghosts to rest,” said 
Mike Austin, one ofBlrkbeck’s 
team of four,'who is studying 
history and archaeology. 

The embarrassed college 
received a series of unkind 
headlines when its 1997 team 
managed 40 points in the first 
round. Its opponents, Manchester i 
university, scored 360 points, 
making it one of the biggest 
winning margins. At one stage 
Birkbeck had answered so many: 
questions wrongly that they were 1 
on minus 10points. 1 ■■ 

Forty was the lowest score 
until a team from New Hall 


College, Cambridge, 

’‘ssxss&a 

P road,tothequiri.Tlie8W^ 

union held its own 
dure for the 60 bopefob ^ 
team. Its oldest mrimbef l® . 

1 "We practis eaw ittibug^i 
made by our phy»J» d e ffL. n 
and used last yea* " • 

get us in the rl^htfira^, 

mind;” Mr Austin said, 
i Ahhoughthqy«Hrii«d^f' 

j Sarah Fitzpatrick ^® SjjSd- 
the Magdalen team, , ;i " 
lest member Is 2VJ ., 


Magnet strike 
ends in deal 


. Ssumas Milne _ 

T HE country’s longest-running 
industrial dispute come to an 
! ad last week when workers sacked 
I by Magnet Kitchens 20 months ago 
for going on strike voted to accept 
^,500 each. 

I Hie workers still officially in¬ 
volved in the dispute agreed the 
i-^OJIQQ compensation package by 
i’ votes to 34 in a secret ballot, after 
' months of protests at the Cam- 
i ^gesture mansion of Alan 
frtiett, chief executive of Magnet’s 
. Aflt company, Berisford, finally 
i (i winced the firm to negotiate. 

I . Neither of the two main unions in 
L i ^ dispute, the Transport and Gen- 
? tral Workers' Union and the GMB 
[ ^ral union, had recommended 
\ i “>e offer. But Shirley Winter, secre- 
■ ^ of the women’s support group, 

I *\Ve have sent out a message 
i 7 workers will not be bullied. 

| Magnet.wouldn't even accept there 
an industrial dispute, but in the 
they came to the table." 
ten McCluskey, chief negotiator 
f the TGWU, said it had been a 
“urageoua struggle”, 

Tie money will be shared out 
I ^ tv ’' eeri all 320 workers, who were 
, foully sacked for striking in 
j Jwal 1996 in support of an across- 
1,, 3 P er cent pay rise, on the 
of how long they have been 
, of the dispute. Those who 
I ^mediately dropped out to find 
other work will get £250. 
o January, after more than a year 

'triwT^ h J^! ock P ick eting the 
iX 8 and their supporters — 
nim A >n k re dundant Derbyshire 

Mr tin r took their campaign to 
■^owkett’sfil.B million home. 

*i m.?B e risford cliief executive’s 

S?ES!SS== 


strikers F uie 

thedicl^^ 0n the outcome of 
l^klight the Conser-. 
OO “JJhHdon laws. Phil Davies, 
Miofficer, said the 
examni ^pute was a “classic 

? e “ Wbourj 

strike™ t? ? e changed to protect 1 
group nf ! S i cutrageous that a ; 
totted n r^ ere w ^° had con * 1 
dismissed lu , ba fi Qt should be 

“ cBo " wera ! 
forthcoming! 

to*Wa| ff ke il 0r faking legal In-; 

^*£tf" ,be aWe tD ' daJm | 


mer Tbry Northern Ireland minis¬ 
ter, was In the United States and out 
of contact, but the issue of policing 
was a central part of Monday’s 
agenda when Gerry Adams took a 
Sinn Fein delegation to Downing 
Street for talks with the Prime 
Minister and the Northern Ireland 
Secretary, Mo Mowlam. 

During negotiations, Sinn Fein 
demanded an international commis¬ 
sion of inquiry, which they insisted 
was the only way of achieving inde¬ 
pendence, while Unionists were sus¬ 
picious of any inquiry on the 
grounds that it would undermine 
the RUC. 

The Northern Ireland agreement, 
reached on Good Friday, calls for a 


police service that Is “professional, 
effective and efficient, fair and Im¬ 
partial, free from partisan political 
control, and accountable both under 
the law for its actions and to the 
community it serves.” 

The commission of inquiry would 
have to report “no later than the 
summer of 1999". 

By taking the appointment, Mr 
Patten, once tipped as a future Tory 
leader, would effectively rule him¬ 
self out of party politics, at least 
until the next election. 

Tony Blair and Ms Mowlam 
spent 30 minutes alone with Mr 
Adams and Martin McGuinness in 
private Downing Street talks on 
Monday, as the Sinn Fein leadership 


argued for more concessions ahead 
of the referendum. 

With Hie Sinn Fein ruling confer¬ 
ence due to resume on May 10, Mr 
Adams and Mr McGuinness were 
seeking clarification of the Easter 
deal, Including the possibility of 
early British troop withdrawals, 
which they characterise as “demili¬ 
tarisation” of the province, as distinct 
from the decommissioning of IRA 
and loyalist paramilitary weapons. 

Meanwhile the new body given 
the task of saving Northern Ireland 
from another chaotic and violent 
Orange marching season appeared 
close to collapse last week after the 
sudden resignation of its two loyal¬ 
ist members. Glen Barr and Tommy 
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Cheevers are thought to be un¬ 
happy at the corami salon’s findings. 

Its 7,000-word report, due to have 
been published last week, is be¬ 
lieved to have ordered that several 
of the marches be re-routed. 

The Democratic Unionist party 
was accused of trying to destabilise 
the meeting between Mr Blair and 
Sinn Fein by claiming that Ms 
Mowlam had alerted the republican 
party to an undercover bugging 
operation. 

The allegation unnerved republi¬ 
cans already struggling to calm 
supporters after the loyalist murder 
of a Catholic student and the at¬ 
tempted bombing of a bar. 

The party said Ms Mowlam acci¬ 
dentally tipped off Sinn Fein during 
Stormont talks that a Belfast house 
frequented by its negotiator, Gerry 
Kelly, was bugged. 
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Kosovo 
hovers on 
the brink 

T HE MARCH towards disas¬ 
ter in die southern Serbian 
province of Kosovo is gathering 
pace, and the international 
Contact Group will have a hard 
Job to stop It when its officials 
confer in Rome this week. In 
aplte of tighter sanctions, the 
Yugoslav leader, Slobodan Milo¬ 
sevic, has stepped up bia 
brinkmanship since the Group 
met last month. 

He held a referendum last 
week to give himself an over¬ 
whelming mandate to reject 
foreign mediation tn talks. 
Although outside mediation has 
proved useful in scores of other 
conflicts, from Palestine and 
Northern Ireland to Angola and 
Cambodia, Milosevic insists on 
presenting it as an affront to 
sovereignty. Instead of withdraw¬ 
ing the paramilitary Serbian 
police from Kosovo — as the 
Contact Group demanded — he 
has sent Yugoslav troops to the 
border area with Albania to raid 
villages peopled by Kosovo 
Albanians. 

For their part the Kosovo 
Albanians, who form 00 per cent 
of the province's population, are 
Increasingly turning to military 
activity. The so-called Kosovo 
Liberation Army, which began as 
a lightly armed partisan force 
defending its villages, is getting 
heavier weapons from Albania 
and turning Into an offensive 
force. The danger of mafia activ¬ 
ity, which looted and destroyed 
scores of towns In Albania 
proper last year, now threatens 
to move into western Kosovo. 
The pickings would be high 
since towne such as Prizren and 
Pec are more affluent than any¬ 
thing Albania used to have. 

Faced with (his grim scenario, 
the consensus in the Contact 
Group seems to be moving away 
from further sanctions on 
Yugoslavia towards a more com¬ 
prehensive package of carrots 
and sticks. One factor is the 
need to protect the vulnerably 
small Yugoslav republic of 
Montenegro, which has a new 
leader who Is more sympathetic 
to the Western tine. 

Giving the Yugoslav leader in¬ 
centives as well as punishments 
is acceptable if it is part of a 
clearly defined package of steps. 
In return for a phasing out of 
sanctions the Belgrade govern¬ 
ment must be required to make 
a genuine offer of autonomy — 
and cot exclude discussion of a 
new constitutional status for 
Kosovo — and withdraw Its 
forces. At the same time the 
Kosovo Albanians must be 
urged to join talks without pre¬ 
conditions and accept a freeze 
on weapons coming in. 

But the outside world must 
also prepare for intervention, if 
only on humanitarian grounds. 
Nate's recent missions to 
Albania to assess that country's 
security should only be the first 
step in a programme that will re¬ 
quire file deployment of troops. 
As the international force contin¬ 
ues to wind down in Bosnia this 
summer, some, of . tts. troops 
should be sent to: Albania and 

help to prompt 

MSffhgMoodbatti in Europe. 
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'SHUT UP A 
AND LISTEN, 
IE 1 YOU KNOW 
VtKKTs Good 
I tMXL 


Didn’t he do well? Well, did he? 


Will Hutton reflects on 
Tony Blair's record afteV 
a year in government 


L ABOUR, for so long the party 
whose social heart led to it 
being labelled as the party of 
economic mismanagement, Is sud¬ 
denly the party of sound money, 
fiscal rectitude and economic com¬ 
petence. But it hasn't lost its heart, 
say its defenders. It has redefined it 
Its new watchwords are individual 
opportunity and duty, supplanting 
the old emphasis on collectivist soli¬ 
darity and so reflecting a new indi¬ 
vidualist public mood. 

And if it is not storming the com¬ 
manding heights of the economy or 
even gently reforming some of the 
institutions of British capitalism, it is 
doing something more subtle; 
storming the commanding heights 
of the state through its programme 
of constitutional reform. It has met 
its manifesto commitments, created 
the conditions for peace in Ireland, 
sustained its coalition and embarked 
on a trajectory that is neither old left 
nor new right. The Third Way is 
being defined before our eyes, and 
the voters like what they see. 

But the price, say critics and 
friends alike, is the loss of any ambi¬ 
tion to challenge centres of eco¬ 
nomic and social power. Its 
shedding of socialist ideology and 
commitments is now such that it 
cannot even make the modest claim 
to be a social democratic party. Tlie 
Third Way only disguises its emer¬ 
gence as a party that defends the 
capitalist status quo. The Adam 
Smith Institute celebrates it as a 
genuine conservative party; for oth¬ 
ers, as David Marquand argues in 
an important article in this month's 
Prospect, it has become a British- 
atyle Christian Democratic party. 

It may not be a new Tory party, 
but there is common agreement 
that New Labour is a defender of 
the bourgeois and a critic of the 
poor, with their reliance on what 
some ministers describe as state 
fhand-outB”. Even its radical consti¬ 
tutional programme can be por¬ 
trayed as no more than could be 


expected of a bourgeois party 
committed to modernisation and 
devolved government 

This may strike some as unfair, 
but the continuity of policy with that 
of the outgoing Major administra¬ 
tion — and even its intensification 
— is undeniable. The commitment 
to meet the same spending targets 
for the first two years of this parlia¬ 
ment is one of the most conspicuous 
legacies, but the foil list makes even 
more telling reading. On law and 
order, commitment to lowering 
corporate taxation, the refusal to en¬ 
large trade union rights, extending 
the principle of privatisation, the 
private financing of public sector in¬ 
vestment, the retention of selective 
grammar schools and city techno¬ 
logy colleges, introducing student 
fees and preserving the purchaser- 
provider split in the health service, 
New Labour has persevered with 
Conservative policies. 

Indeed, in some matters, as 
David Seibourne writes in “One 
Year On’ 1 , his perceptive essay 
released this week. Labour has 
gone further than the Conserva¬ 
tives. Private businesses have been 
Invited to help run 25 education 
action zones, and the new Register 
of National Assets has been com¬ 
piled in preparation for the privatisa¬ 
tion of core areas of government 

And yet and yet The unexpected 
windfall of undershooting the spend¬ 
ing targets last year was not spent 
on lowering inheritance or capital 
gains tax, as it would have been 
under die Tories; it was used to help 
hard-pressed health and education. 

Moreover, at the margin Labour 
wants to use its power to benefit the 
majority rather than, the minority, 
and while Seibourne may scoff at 
overusing “people" before every 
noun — from the "People's" Lottery 
to the “People's" Budget — this is 
not Just splndoctor driven populism. 
A host of micn>decl 8 ionB away from 
the public eye, ranging from Jack 
Straw’s policy of community rather 
them prison punishment for minor 
offences to Clare Short's interven¬ 
tions over British aid. betray a party 
whose instincts are more humane 
than its predecessor’s. 


And if, to follow Marquand, 
Labour is becoming a Christian 
Democratic .party wanting to en¬ 
large individual opportunity and — 
to cite Seibourne — has redis¬ 
covered the Importance of duty in 
strengthening Britain’s civic order, 
these are no mean changes. The 
economism of the Conservatives 
has given way to a new emphasis on 
binding society together. There are 
weaknesses in this approach, 
notably that it forces individuals to 
adjust to markets with no parallel 
attempt to shape markets to meet 
individual needs, but it i 9 a different 
economic and political trajectory 
from simple conservatism. 


Y ET while Labour has a 
stronger sense of the need to 
sustain social capital and the 
civic order than the Conservatives, it 
has made so many concessions to 
tlie right that its efforts are griev¬ 
ously hampered. Seibourne focuses 
on how the continued influence of 
private security firms in the criminal 
justice system undermines a core 
notion of citizenship and the com¬ 
mon weal; after all, the upholding of 
law and implementation of justice is 
tlie ultimate public good to be un¬ 
dertaken by the state. To accept that 
this should be privatised in the name 
of economic efficiency is to permit a 
poverty of the public domain that no 
party in a democracy should accept 
Down this road lies civil decay and a 
new public barbarism. 

Moreover, there is a basic flaw in 
foe contention that promoting 
opportunity and duty can construct 
a society in which everyone can be 
a winner. It may have the immeasur¬ 
able political advantage of excusing 
the party from any reform of the 
privileges and operating practices of 
British bumness, finance and profes¬ 
sions, and thus allow the generous 
Incomes of the middle class to go 
untouched. But to leave the struc¬ 
tures of the economy well alone, 
while lionising the business people 
responsible for running it, is to 
make a number of corrosive as¬ 
sumptions. ■ .. 1 ■ ■ 1 

The' British economy is ' not ■ a 
high-investment, high-productivity; 
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economy, and this can no longer be 
blamed on collectivism and Old 
Labour. Nor is the operation of mod 
ern capitalism essentially beoevol 
lent. It generates vicious inequality ■ 
with job insecurity at the bottom 1 
and outrageous incomes at the topi' 
The paradox Is that capitalism 1 $ 
simultaneously destructive and 
stive; the task of a government of 
the centre and centre-left is surely 
to minimise its destructiveness and 
maximise its creativeness. 

Yet so enthusiastic is New Laboor I 
in its embrace of the market that t» 
such subtlety can exist in its think¬ 
ing. There is a well defined strategy 
to manage the media, the p&Hticd 
cycle and the internal processes of 
the Labour party; and there is i 
generalised attachment to the “nice* 
values of human rights, opportunity 
and duty. But the party lacks i 
governing ideology underpinned by 
a distinctive and coherent model of 
the way economy and society work 

The Third Way is supposedly nei¬ 
ther free market capitalism nor odd 
socialism, but the advantage of both £ 
those models i9 that they rested ona 
clear set of guiding principles. With¬ 
out such principles New labour 
risks being no more than a group of 
well-intentioned men and women 
making it up as they go along. 

Herein lies a tension that is as yet 
subterranean but which must ulti¬ 
mately surface with damaging, per¬ 
haps fatal, results. For there is a 
choice about the Third Way. It could 
amount to a philosophy of social lib¬ 
eralism, in which the structures and 
inequalities of British market capi¬ 
talism are taken as a given, but the 
state tries to alleviate die ■ worst rf 
fects without challenging or hurting 
the interests of the advantaged. 

Or it could become a modern ver¬ 
sion of social democracy, in which 1 
there is a more determined redlstn 1 
butioti from rich to poor, along !* 

a recognition that the institutions«V 
market capitalism can and shoulj I 
be creatively reformed — the bn>:-- 
aim of the so-called stakeholders 

Blair falls broadly into the w# 
camp; his Chancellor, GoroM 
Brown, into tlie second. So far their 
collaboration has been create* 
with Blair heading off Brown 
datives that might offend mid ! 
England while Blair has had lo c^ 
cede tiiat some of Brown's cov 
redistributive measures have P 08- 

five effects. * 

But in benign economic ntf* 
tions the core arguments can 
fudged. As it becomes obvious m 
social exclusion and inequality 
deeply embedded lo the econ ; 
and that British business Is end«^ 
cally short-termist and averse 
investment, the social demo^a** 
New Labour will demand action w 

the social liberals will c° nt f 7 Kh ^ 

Yet New Labour's social 
wing will not be on strong groj 
the programme on 
is palpably not deltvenng JV 
andffiewelfe^to-workprogn^ 
is running out of , 1[bert k 

want to side with the social- 

but the underlying 
weaknesses erf the British ^ 
will fatally imdernune Ws^ 
both the parly and th e coa°W 
and be the cause of his 

But even if he does even 

because of his economfc^ 

vatism,hewiilhavebequea^^| , 
inalienable achievement 

have overhauled ^<1 . 

the ramshackle British : 

For that alone he was 
mg. - Th* 

"One Vfear On“, , 1 


Centre for Policy, 

"Blalrfc Birthday" , : DavW 
Prospect, May ‘ 
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Time for 
truth on 
Rwanda 


EDITORIAL 


T HE Quilts Committee of 
Inquiry, set up to reveal 
the role France played in 
Rwanda in the early nineties, 
has been questioning; some Of 
the French leaders who had to 
deal with tlie crisis at first hand. 

The members of parliament on 
the committee are beginning to 
discover (he scale of the task fee¬ 
ing them. It would probably have 
been better for the leaders con¬ 
cerned to have been called a 
little later In proceedings. But 
the former prime minister 
Edouard Balladur insisted on 
giving evidence this week so as 
to scotch any suspicions that he 
might have been frying to avoid 
being questioned. 

However hit-and-miss the 
procedure may be, and however 


being naked, It la a salutary 
process. A number of taboos 
tine been broken: the MFs on 
i the committee have questioned 
fe principle of government 
mmunity as regards foreign 
1 “iHtary operations, looked into 
dysfunction of France’s 
AMca policy, long shrouded in 
fflpfcry, and challenged the ob- 
seuive determination In govern- 
■aent circles to keep silent on 
"“wary matters. 

Above all, It Is the first time 
MPs have recognised the need 
get to the bottom of the role 
m France, whether delibei^ 
or n °t» may have played In 
•Panda's genocide. 

The committee was i nitiall y set 
"P because eyewitnesses, aid 



Rwandan HutuB welcome a detachment of French marines as they drive into a refugee camp outside 
Butare in July 1094. Now their role is under scrutiny 


workers and journalists had 
tfepor ted a great deal of shocking 
evidence about the Rwanda 

-episode,,.and_because too many. 
questiona had - been left un¬ 
answered. 

Bahadur's virulent attack on 
aid workers and journalists when 
he gave evidence.on April 21 —r 
accusing them of having been 
manipulated by foreign powers ■— 
was uncalled for. 

Operation Turquoise, the 
UN-backed rescue operation 
launched in June 1994, was to 
France’s credit Moat of the 
extremist Hutu leaders had 
probably managed to escape be¬ 
fore the intervention, and not as 
a result of it 

But whether Balladur likes it 
or not, there is more to the Issue 
than Operation Turquoise. Most 
of the disturbing evidence relates 
to the, period before Turquoise, 


notably to two earlier French 
operations, Noroit In 1900 and 
Amaryllis in April 1094. 

_-What moat otrougbr 

from the hearings — first of 
Balladur and his former minis¬ 
ters, then of President Francois 
Mitterrand’s son, Jean-Chris- 
tophe, who was head of the 
Africa unit at the Efysde Palace 
until 1992 — was the other¬ 
worldliness of France’s Rwanda 
policy as they described it 

France was Involved in a 
much more active and partisan 
manner on the ground, along¬ 
side the Hutu regime and 
against Paul Kagame’s Rwandan 
Patriotic FTont (RPF), than it let 
on. That policy can now be seen 
to. have been quite out of synch 
with what was actually going on, 
and was therefore doomed to 
failure. 

It seems odd that, in a June 


Nagaland’s forgotten war smoulders on 


? ^?» Philip in Dlmapur 

T Reeled to meet a fully 

Dirt • l P H uerr iUe fighter com- 
with camouflage battledress 
^ cartridge belt. Instead, ft H S 
M third in command in 
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in'.J " 11 minister without portfolio" 
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^—— bidia 8 Independence in 


1947, many Naga tribes have re¬ 
belled, just as they once rose up 
against the British, who. In a series 
of Incursions into the tea-growing 
plains of Assam, tried to bring these 
"barbarians" to heel. 

The Nagas are waging a strange, 
almost old-fashioned guerrilla war 
that has been forgotten by the rest 
of the world and the media. By giv¬ 
ing very few foreign reporters visas 
to visit Nagaland, the Indian author¬ 
ities have helped to keep the state 
utterly isolated. 

Several thousand Naga rebels, 
belonging to three organisations 
representing different tribes that 
detest one another, mounted 
sporadic attacks op the Indian army 
until last August, when a ceasefire 
was announced. 

“We’re now more optimistic,” 
says Raising, “We're having talks 
with the interior minister in New 
Delhi. We hope [hat India trill at last 
accept an agreement If we have 
been under arms for so long lt-was 
because we were forced to be." 

What exactly dq the Nagas want? 
Officially,' complete,' Independence 
because, as so many of them keep 
on repeating, “We have never; been 
Indian 1 ;. The | trouble, fo .that the 


rebels are becoming increasingly 
Isolated. Now that Beijing has nor¬ 
malised Its relations with the Indian 
“enemy", the Chinese aid they used 
to get has dwindled. Neighbouring 
Bangladesh, where they once 
trailed wife fee blessing of the local 
authorities, no longer welcomes 
them. In Burma, where they have 
established a rear base, the army 
has organised operations against 
them. 

Within the space of a few years, 
shifting alliances have completely 
changed the geostrategic land¬ 
scape of fee 1960 b. and 1970s. Do 
the Nagas have any choice but to ac¬ 
cept a compromise? And what more 
than a ceasefire qan they negotiate?, 

They formulate tfielr. argument^ 
as they have always done. "Indepen¬ 
dence is not a negotiable issue," 
Raiping says. “Ufa our right to deter¬ 
mine fee future, of our people .as we 
see fit. Even autqaQmoqs atafaa will 
not be enough." u i.; \ ( 

In fee dreumstances,. it fo diffi¬ 
cult to see what will bring an end to 
this 50-year war. a smouldering corn 
flirt feat haB probably claimed sew 
eral thousand lives.; 

But while there ;are “freedom 
fighters", there are also “collabora- 


1994 note just revealed by the 
satirical weekly, Le Canard 
Enchain^, Mitterrand should 

-Hon— oxpraag«rl a«ir|\ri qp that 

Rwanda had “inter-ethnic trou¬ 
bles” — a curious euphemism 
forgenoclde. . .. 

What did the various French 
ministers know fit the time? And 
how much of what they did not 
know can be put down to fridge 
or ignorance; bordering on in¬ 
competence? Were several dif¬ 
ferent policies being pursued in 
Rwanda at the same time? 

These are some of the ques¬ 
tions feat the QuUAa committee 
members will have to answer. If 
they are to do so, they, will need 
to elicit something; more satis¬ 
factory than fee rather stilted 
answers that they got during 
their first hearings of former 
ministers. 

{April 24) 


tore". Nagaland is a state In the 
Indian union that has its own 
government regional assembly and 
institutions run by Nagas who are 
prepared to throw In their lot with 
India* 

One such Naga ia the state 
goyernmentfa chief . minister, S C 
Jamir, a .former, minister, under 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He would, like 
the guerrilla organisations tp “be 
pragmatic”. ."Why do they persist In 
asking for independence, which is 
impossible? We can remain In the 
Indian Union apd still retain our 
identity .’ 1 

But .after 50 years of intermittent 
hostilities, ceasefires anfi. broken 
agreements .between New Delhi and 
the separatist movement, few Nagas 
still believe , feat their future lies 
with India, even though more and 
people are fed up wife fee violence 
and want a return to normality. ; 

At nightfall, Nagaland's capital, 
Kohima, is deserted except for pa¬ 
trolling policet and soldiers. “Every- 
one. .supports the Independence 
movement," claims Nelngulo 
Krothe, head of jthe Nagq People's 

Human Rights Movement, jfjfe ..ad-. 

mits fest the security forces are not 
as brutal as they used fo.be.: but still 
criticises the “military methods" 
used by the Indians.. r - : 

, , . (April 23) ; ;.i: 


Algeria crows 
over Morocco 
‘massacre’ 


Jean-PIerre TUquoi 


T HE Algerian press has been 
crowing over the, “revelation" 
feat neighbouring Morocco, like 
Algeria, is now the victim of armed 
Islamist fundamentalists who “mas¬ 
sacre" civilians. On April 16 the Bel¬ 
gian daily Le Soir reported that an 
armed Moroccan Islamist group 
was being set up”< with, as its aim, 
“tiie destitution-~bf King Hass an II, 
the installation of Sharia [Islamic 
Inw], and (he re-lslajmsntion of 
Morocco". 

The paper admitted that the 
group had so far not been able to 
carry out any terrorist acts, but 
argued that there was a strong like¬ 
lihood feat the Algerian conflict 
would spill over into Morocco. 

Tlie Algerian papers hyped up 
the report with spectacular revela¬ 
tions. One evening paper claimed 
that 10 people had been massacred 
on Moroccan territory near the bor¬ 
der town of Oujda. H did not specify 
whether the victims were members 

of the royal gendarmerie or fann¬ 
ers who had retuseu to help fight¬ 
ers belonging to an armed body 
known -as .the. Fighting Islamic 
Group (GIC). ... 

- On. April 20 the French-language 
Algerian daily El Watan reported 
that “the inhabitants of eastern 
Morocco were deserting their vil¬ 
lages", and feat there was “panic in 
Opjda". It claimed the Moroccan 
authorities had made things worse 
by trying to form armed militias 
among the civilian population. 

What is the actual situation on the 
ground? Wlille the Moroccan press 
lias remained silent, inhabitants of 
Oujda are astonished to hear of the 
violence reported by the Algerian 
press. "No farmer has been killed in 
fee region,” an Oujda man told Le 
Monde. “There's no armed militia. 
It’s a safe border town closely 
watched over by Moroccan security 
forces." 

The Moroccan government has 
not reacted officially. An aide of the 
Interior minister, Driss Baari, Bald; 
"These arfe wild reports ... . but 
we're not going to get drawn. Into 
mud slinging." . 

Relations between the two coun¬ 
tries are ,nqt gpod. For years the 
Moroccans have accused fee Algeri; 
ana of manipulating the Pollsario 
Front and thiis preventing a settle¬ 
ment of the Western Sahara prob¬ 
lem (In other words, its annexation 
by Morocco). 

The Algerians accuse Rabat of 
giving asylum. to armed Islamic 
grpups.. The border between tlie 
two countries, which haa been offi¬ 
cially closed since fee-attack.on a 
Marrakech hotel In fee summer of 
1994,' Is leaking “Uke a sieve". 

Algerians “have been assassi¬ 
nated by arms. feat, have crossed 
that ,1? order —- unfortunately, as fee 
saying goes, one can’t choosy one’s 
neighbours," said General- Khaled 
Nezzar, a former Algerian defence 
minister,:in an:interview with ,E1 

Watan fo February,, . - 

He. accused .lylorocco of, haring 
“blackmailed 1 * Algeria Ip. 1993 aver 
the foc^raaltiqn of a former Armed 
Ulaihic Group leader, Abdelhak 
Layada.. ‘.. C’ - 
..(April23) {r 
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14 £e lit onfle/ARTS _ 

Past master pieces 


Philippe Dagen 


HE 300th anniversary of the 

I birth of the French painter 
Eugene Delacroix (1798- 
1863) Is being celebrated by a series 
of exhibitions in France, each de¬ 
voted to a different aspect of his 
work. 

There is ail exhibition of his early 
work in Rouen. His final 16 years' 
output Is on show at the Grand 
Palais in Faria. And yet the Impor¬ 
tant works he produced In the 1830s 
and 1840s are In the Louvre (they 
are apparently too fragile to move) 
— the need to accommodate thou¬ 
sands of tourists every day meant 
that it was Impossible to organise a 
major retrospective there. 

Delacroix the engraver gets 
belter treatment, since the Biblio- 
th£que Nationale is showing all his 
engraved work, with the judicious 
addition of many of his drawings 
and watercolours. Around 50 other 
drawings and watercolours are on 
show in Delacroix's Paris studio. Yet 
more are exhibited at the Mus6e 
Cond6 in Chantilly. Others will be 
shown in Tours in May. 

The bicentenary, then, is a frag¬ 
mented tribute. This produces two 
contrasting feelings in the art lover, 
the more immediate of which is 
disappointment as one remembers 

, “ p, “" di ^-^atea^ctive.j==L.-fl_ 
model of its kind —that was held in 
Zurich in 1987. 

The fragmentation of the current 
celebration blurs our image of 
Delacroix, which is anyway patchy 
because it lacks his 1 monumental 
contributions to the decoration of 
the PalaisrBourbou, home of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, and of the Palais du 
Luxembourg, where tile Senate sits. 

It is in those buildings, more than 
in the sidechapel of St-Sulpice 
Church in Paris or the Galerle 
d 1 Apollon in the Louvre, that 
Delacroix showed himself a master 
organiser of very large composi¬ 
tions in a complicated architectural 
context, and showed that the very 
difficulties he faced stimulated his 
gcniuB for colour and dynamic 
draughtsmanship. 




I The ceilings in the Palais-Bour¬ 
bon and the Palais du Luxembourg 
are the finest examples of monu¬ 
ment painting in Paris. They are 
also the hardest to get to see, since 
the well-being of deputies and sena¬ 
tors is deemed more important than 
the curiosity of the public. 

The bicentenary exhibitions set a 
challenge: since Delacroix Is being 
served up in pieces, why not try to 
learn something from the scatter 
effect? The result suggests that he 
is not the artist we thought we 
knew. He is no less powerful, but 
powerful in a different way; no less 
impressive, but impressive In an - 
unexpected way. 

Delacroix’s historical master¬ 
pieces may suffer from not being in¬ 
cluded in the bicentenary tribute, 
which shows his output as a 
draughtsman and engraver to best 
effect because it reveals his finest 
work in those areas. 

The Grand Palais exhibition is 
based on the argument that, while 
Delacroix's so-called Romantic 
period is well known, his later 
works have tended to go unre¬ 
marked because they were pro¬ 
duced at a time when Courbet and 
Manet were breaking revolutionary 
new ground. 

That argument seems to be 
borne out, though it does not make 

__fn r fln - o tfaufcoii vorlct ol uut lALllfalg; 

exhibition. Delacroix did not pro¬ 
duce a stream of masterpieces dur¬ 
ing the last 15 years of his life. 
Celebrated and much sought after, 
he gave in to the pleas of art deal¬ 
ers, who were aware that collectors 
preferred - medium-sized paintings 
depicting typically Delacroix sub¬ 
jects such as tigers, horses and bat¬ 
tling Arabs. 

Delacroix accordingly obliged. 
He executed highly picturesque 
variations on h» pet themes, drew 
on his memories and on notebooks 
that he had brought back from his 
trip to Morocco, and borrowed 
Subjects from world literature. 
Byron, Ariosto, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Scott and Ovid were good sources. 
Most of them had already Inspired 
him 20 years earlier, and he 



/ 




Delacroix’s Christ on the Cross (1868) 


■returned to themita-though-ravklu-J 
log his past 

He chose the most intense pre¬ 
sages in their wortcs. those that 
would justify compositions full of 
movement, interacting colours,'lyri¬ 
cism and pathos. He then ran the 
risk of repealing himself in an area 
where that risk is greatest: when it 
becomes necessary to repeat the 
representation of extreme feelings 
or situations. He had to be careful 
not to lapse into mere rhetoric or 
turn out nothing but a facile 
“Delacroix product". 

While some of these works are 
admirable, others do not entirely 
satisfy our modern demand for In¬ 
vention and renewal. Sometimes the 
variant is only a slightly modified 
replica, and style becomes ail-impor¬ 
tent The hanging of the show is 


* pPrllfnicly I f - 

ates such similarities by juxtaposing 
several versions of a single motif. 
Just occasionally one gets the feel¬ 
ing of bring in the presence of a 
manufacturing process rather than 
true creativity. 

Sometimes an odd feature will 
prevent this mechanical approach 
from impoverishing the representa¬ 
tion. The she versions of Christ sur 
le Lac de Gdn6sareth are not identi¬ 
cal. Postures, the use of colour and 
quirky details vary from painting to 
painting, as though Delacroix were 
deliberately trying to avoid bore¬ 
dom or routine. 

Ofie begins to suBpect that, 
although they were commissioned 
works, Delacroix waa less interested 
in satisfying the dealer than In freely 
taking to its logical conclusion a pos- 


Colombia’s theatrical performance 



Anna Proeiaa In Bogota 

B OGOTA’S Fifth Theatre ■ 
Festival, held in die 
Colombian capital from March 
27 to April 12, waa an enor¬ 
mous success. 

More than 400 performances 
were put on by 110 theatre 
companies from 37 different 
countries. About 2,000 artiste 
were Involved, Once again the 
festival completely transformed 
Bogotd-^- while at the turn of the 
century the city acquired a repu¬ 
tation for being the Athens of 
Latin America, nowadays it Is 
not renowned as a cultural capi¬ 
tal. ■ 

I * The aim of the biennia! event 
ia to offer an exhaustive selec- 
I don of the shows that have done 
f best at the box office throughout 
I the world. 

I This year’s plays included 

/ Goldoni’s Arfecchfno Servftore 
I De Due Padroni, put on by the 

Piccolo Teatro di Milano, the , 

I Royal Shakespeare Company’s 
Romeo And Juliet^ Dionysos, I 

directed by the legendary f 

Japanese Thdashi Suzuki, 

Robert Wilson’s Persephone, I 


Josef Nadj’s Wbyzeck and two 

productions by the Catalan dl- 1 

rector, Lluis Pasqual, as well as 1 
the finest Latin American shows. 

“If a a unique festival, a verita¬ 
ble laboratory, and not just a 
showcase, like most European 1 
festivals,” said Paolo Magelll, 
the Italian director ofChekhov^ 
The Three Sisters, puton by • 
Zagreb’s ZKM Theatre. 

As well as the performances, 1 
more than 15 “special events” 
every day—-debates, serhlnara, 
workshops and lectures |! 
enabled the public to meet the 1 
artiste present. Topics discussed 

( ranged front “the contemporary 
quality of tragedy” to Lorca, 1 1 
Brecht, the work of the actor and 
the craft of the choreographer or 
set-designer. i. : 

The keen interest shown by 1 
members of the public who at- • 
tended these events meant that 1 
the actors were happy to mix 
with them. “When they Spotted' / 

us with our badges, people. 

pleaded with us to help them get 
into already packed thedtres— 
IVe never seen anything like it 
The passion for the theatre you 
find here is quite astonishing;” 


said Paolo Calabred, a young 
actor with the Piccolo Teatro. 1 

Members of the Chlbese opera 
company Hebei Bangzi, who 
put on Medea, based on the 
Euripides play, said they had 
never received such an enthusi¬ 
astic reception. At the premiere 
some ofthem were so amazed ' 

that they rushed into (he wings 
to grab their cameras so they 
would hove a souvenir of the 
cheering nudience. 

' For (he public the festival is an 
excuse tot a good time. Bogo-' -' 
tdnos prepare for it as teriousfy 
as they do for the carnival, Muth 
of the festival consists Of street 
theatre, Which is free—an ' 
Important factor considering ■ 
that only the better off tan afford 
theatre tickets^ priced at be¬ 
tween $4 and $30 (the average 
mOnthfy saJary Is about $ 160). 1 
1 Thfe festival 'is prbbabfy the' 
only time during the j’ear that 
Bogote chn lay claim to being 
a tourist destination: theatre- ' • 

lovers come frbni ail over. 

Colombia and from neighbour- 111 
fog countries, Police statistics 
show that violence and murder 
rates dip while the festival Is ok : 


“The festival Is a political act;” 
proclaimed Fanny Mickey, the 
dynamic organiser of the event. 

In Its earfy days the festival an¬ 
gered the Church. In 1088, at 
die height of drug-linked vio¬ 
lence, a bomb exploded on 
stage. Nowadays bishops, minis¬ 
ters and generals join the throng 
at premieres. 

Coiotnbia's culture' policy is 
In its ittiancy: state subsidies for 
the creative arts are difficult to' 
obtain (although an Increasing ' 
number of grunte are created 
each year), and the culture 
ministry has only recently been' 
setup. 

Ev^n so, more than 35 per 
cent of the $6 million that the 
festival costs la provided by the 
Colombian government and' ' 
Bogotd city council; 35 per cerit 
comes from ticket sales; ahd the' 
rest ia provided by Colombian 
and foreign sponsors (niost lead¬ 
ing theatre companies also get"" 
help; from their governments).' 

Some prominent ColoinbUin 1 
theatre directors do not agree 
with die way spelt large 'sums of 
money are dpltid out to foreign 
companies, Santiago Garclafa 1 
pioneer#contemporary■ : 1 

Cqloml^ian theatre; refused to 1 
take jteri IA this yeat’ti festival . 1 
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Sibly fortuitous idea, dissonance or 
discovery that may have emerged 
while he was working on them. 

A blue-green patch suddenly 
makes its appearance. Delacroix 
then seizes upon it, gives it more 
and more space and offers it not 
only the sea and the sky, but grass 
and foliage. It is hardly surprising 
that the side of Delacroix which did 
not care about verisimilitude and 
got carried away by the momentum 
of pictorial experimentation greatly 
intrigued Matisse. 

The other Delacroix, the difficult, 
glaring man who was damning in his 
criticism of others and convincing in 
his depiction of cruelty and lacera¬ 
tion, greatly appealed to Picasso. 
That Delacroix is everywhere pre¬ 
sent in the engravings and drawings, 
which are stunning. Portraits were 
child's play to him: they possess an 
almost embarrassing acuteness of 
vision. Landscapes are conjured up 
by dabs of watercolour placed with 
impeccable accuracy. 

if ever anyone was a natural 
draughtsman, it was Delacroix, who 
throughout his career was able, 
with a stroke of the pen heightened 
by hatching, to cast a lion on ils 
prey, a murderer on his victim, a 
lover on his mistress. 

He invents the visual language of 
evil passions, chronicles them in 
detail down the ages, and discovers 
their animal symbols — the horse, 
the lion and the tiger. Hamlet. 
Mephisto, the Gotiiic novel and the 
Woody-Oricntrare nil grlSl Id Ilia mill. 

He draws madness taking hold of 
humankind, which then ceases to 
be human. It is incontrovertibly con¬ 
vincing. The only other draughts¬ 
man who comes anywhere near 
Delacroix is Rembrandt. 

Delacroix, Lea Deml&res Anndes, 
Grand Palais, Paris. Closed 
Tuesday. Until July 20. 

Delacroix, Le Trait Romantique, 
Blbliothdque Nationals, Paris. 

Closed Monday. Until July 12. 
Delacroix dans les Collections du 
Musde Cond6, Chateau de 
Chantilly, Chantilly. Closed Tuesday. 
Until July 20. 

Delacroix et Vlflot, Le Roman d'une 
Amltte, Musde Eugene-Delacroix, 
Paris. Closed Tuesday. Until July 31 - 
(April 11) 


0there, such as Nicolas 
Buenaventura (a storyteller) and 
the Mapa Teatro (which puton 
an excellent play about emigra¬ 
tion, The Lion And The Woman 
Lion Tamer), took advantage 
of the festival’s co-production 
possibilities tofluance their 
performances. 

As for the French directors, 
Philippe Eustachoh and Yvette 
Rotsheild, who havt been work¬ 
ing in Colombia for the past year 
with both professional and non- 
professional actors; their experi¬ 
mental show, PortraitA2,651 
metres d’AUitude, was bought by 
the festival. 

Every evening,' after the 
shows, the festival pdftidp&nts 
end members of the public who 
could afford the $ IT entrance 
fee packed Into a big top tent, 
where a fiesta Was held, with 
total faatads playing salmi music 
for people to dance to.' 


Directeur Jean-MarieColornbahl . 

■ '• World copyright by •' .. 

£> Le Mohde/Parik \ 

11 All righto strictly rfe&a.rved^ 
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Economic Woes Damage 
Kohl’s Re-Election Chances 




William Drozdlak In Magdeburg 

E IGHT years ago, when this 
bleak Industrial city was swept 
up in the fervor of Germany's reuni¬ 
fication, Helmut Kohl could do no 
wrong. Everywhere he traveled in 
the former East Germany, the chan¬ 
cellor was extolled as a political 
inesslali who brought freedom to 
the people living between the Elbe 
and Oder rivers after 57 years of 
Nazi and Communist tyranny. 

But these days, as he campaigns 
for a fifth term, Europe's longest- 
serving leader is scorned by the 
same easterners who once revered 
him. Instead of the "flourishing 
landscapes” that Kohl promised 
would transform their polluted 
wasteland and spawn a robust era of 
prosperity, residents of this regional 
capital of Saxony-Anhalt are saddled 
with the highest unemployment and 
lowest growth rates of Germany’s 
16 slates. The unemployment rate is 
25 percent, and the economy is 
growing at a rate of 0.6 percent. 

As Kohl addressed a rally in the 
market square here ahead of last 
Sundays state election, he was 
greeted by jeers and catcalls from 
unemployed citizens who feel be- 
trayed. When Kohl s ugg ested ltis 
s ^ ou ^ b 0 grateful for the 
wH) billion windfall that lias been 
used to rebuild the east's dilapi¬ 
dated infrastructure since 1991, the 
boos and whistles escalated. 


'Hie change in attitudes toward 
Kohl reflects the disappointment 
among the 18 million people of east¬ 
ern Germany, who have lost any 
illusions they nurtured in the heady 
days when the Iron Curtain was 
tom down and they were merged 
with 64 million compatriots in the 
west. Their dismay is considered 
perhaps the most volatile factor 
affecting the election campaign — 
one that could translate into a devas¬ 
tating vote of no-confidence for 
Kohl's Christian Democrats in 
Saxony-Anhalt and in the national 
election on September 27. 

By almost every measure, east¬ 
ern Germans enjoy much higher 
living standards than in the days of 
the German Democratic Republic. 
Kohls decision to allow them to 
exchange their worthless currency 
for the strong mark on a one-to-one 
basis triggered a consumer spend¬ 
ing spree that helped fuel an eco¬ 
nomic boom during the early 1990s. 
Virtually every household now has 
modern Western-made cars, color 
televisions and appliances that were 
unthinkable luxuries just a decade 
ago. 

But these material trappings have 
come at a terrible price. With much 
of its industrial base obsolete, 3 mil¬ 
lion out of 9 million jobs have been 
lost in the east. One out of five 
workers is unemployed, provoking 
such alienation that sociologists 
say at least one-third of eastern 




Skinheads In Magdeburg argue as votes are counted 



Germans between the ages of 15 and 
25 now identify with neo-Nazi ideo¬ 
logy and other forms of right-wing 
xenophobia. 

“It’s nice that everyone has a tele 
phone now and that we can all go 
abroad on our holidays," s;ud Heidi 
Knake-Werner, a member nf the 
reformed Communists,-or Parly for 
Democratic Socialism, who repre¬ 
sents a depressed district outside 
Magdeburg in Germany’s parlia¬ 
ment. “But what good is a phone or 
a nice vacation if you don't have a 
job or the money to pay for it?" 


Many Germans are troubled that 
the disparity in jobs and Income is 
widening despite the enormous 
cash transfers invested lo enhance 
life in the six eastern states. The 
Bundesbank, Germany's central 
bank, reported last week that 
wages are falling in the east for the 
first time since unification. Mean¬ 
while, assets per household have 
dropped to $27,000 in the east, leas 
than a third of the amount in the 
west. And while western Germany 
is expected to create 100,000 new 
jobs this year, the east is set to lose 


Frenchman jeopardized’ Karadzic Arrest 


[[•Jeffrey Smith 


U 


I* | —■* iui on 

“On late last summer to capture 
Kadovan Karadzic, the former Bosn- 
^ er ' 3 President indicted for war 
after Washington discov¬ 
er that a senior French military 

^ Secret meetings 
wit) Karadzic, according to senior 
and diplomatic officials. 

Tne series of clandestine meet- 

U - S - offldals that 
w u 8 of the arre8t Plans might 
b< ? n leaked directly to the 
? rb ,eader b y the offlc er, a 
p. ” ch Army major named Herve. 
h 7 ,n rm ] ? n ' Jeopardizing the opera- 

fon and the lives of NATO troops. 

IwlJSut °! ficials later acknow- 
but 8 ^- f 1 ? meetings occurred, 1 

hh offlcer was acting on 

cni,r, Wn an . d promiset l he would be 
o?K* rU ? ed ' But although thei 
no n^niT been transferred to Paris, 

aeaSnRt K‘ lment has been meted ou t : 
Sfc and Washington learned 
Gently that none is planned. 

saidth rn nc h Defense' Ministry 
ioooarl 0 ^/ 8 actions “in no wriy 
iSSf*,? Karadric's arrest.” It' 

support fi h \S rench g° vernin enf8 

all Karadzic arid 

PectefL l, |? C SL War crimefi aus-: 

fiic t to Balkans con-' 

S'!™, criminal 
•he f 0 rm m ? e Hague* Karadzic,’ 

eplMd?K 0P , U,S; said' 

-^episo de has left them wary of 


trusting the French military to co¬ 
operate fully in any future secret 
operation to capture Karadzic. Such 
cooperation has been considered 
essential, since the French directly 
command the NATO troops that pa¬ 
trol in the town of Pale, where 
Ivaradzic is now believed to reside. 

"It ripped open a big gap in rela¬ 
tions with the French" in Bosnia, 
and forced NATO to suspend a 
major operation that would have 
involved hundreds of heavily-armed 
soldiers in an assault 1 against 
Karadzic's security forces, said one 
official. 'They were quite close to 
carrying it out,” having determined 
how to arrange the capture and 
which troops would be involved, a 
diplomatic dfficial said. Another 
senior official said he fotind the 
episode "despicable and appalling” 
and said "no trust” remains between 
the UiS. and French military forces, 
a development that has led Washing¬ 
ton to end virtually all consultations 
with the French about the possible 
capture of indicted war criminals. ' 

The dispute underscores some of 
the international tensions surround¬ 
ing the questioh of whether and 
when NATO forces should attempt to 
capture Karadzic anil others indicted 
for wartime abuses in Bosnia. West-, 
ertl political officials have long 
claimed the arrests are essential to 
implementing a 1995 peace accord 
and promoting regional stability! 

Until now. Western governrtients, 
including the'United States, have 
sought to blunt criticism ab'otit the 
failure to capture the most proto litent: 
alleged war criminals by claiming! 
that they have little ori na infbrrela¬ 
tion about their whereabouts. But' 


numerous officials said in recent in¬ 
terviews that this claim is largely 
false, and that Western military offi¬ 
cials have long known where virtu¬ 
ally all of the alleged criminals are. 

They said the inaction was really 
due to other causes, including a 
need to conduct exhaustive prepara¬ 
tions and a general reluctance by 
top military commanders to under¬ 
take potentially risky operations. 
Several U.S. officials said for exam¬ 
ple that the Pentagon has heen 
reluctant to participate in additional 
operations until Congress approves 
funds to extend the U.S. military 
deployment in Bosnia beyond June 
— a vote expected in coming weeks. 

Despite protestations that catch¬ 
ing war criminals Is not principally 
the responsibility of the estimated 
8,000 U.S.' troops' in Bosnia, the 
Clinton administration’s keen atten¬ 
tion to the issue is demonstrated fry 
the fact that the CIA's Bosnia task 
force has produced classified maps, 
at regular Intervals since 1996 that 
specify the precise' Bosnian towns 
where mo£t of the indictees reside. | 

' The CIA’s infonriatioh : indicates 
that li war criminals are presently 
within the s&tor 1 controlled by. 
British military -forces, four are 
within the sector controlled by U.S. 
forces, and six are within the' sector 
controlled by French forces; The. 
maps do riot spell out; the exact 
addresses where they live or pjftqfrs; 
they frequently visit, however; '; ! 
-Beveiril officials sald thrit, with the 
exception of the aborted plan to cap-; 
lure Karadzic last year, NATO's over¬ 
all' strategy has been to Concentrate 
on "plucking low-hanging frtilt" or' 
capturing those war criminals that 


have the least protection and the 
most predictable dally routines. In 
the past nine months, British and 
Dutch special forces have nrreBted 
five war criminals ! and slain another 
In the British sector, and U.S. special 
forces have captured one of the 
Indictees known to reside In the (J.S. 
sector. Washington also pressured 
Croatian officials to surrender 10 
indictees from Bosnia. 

The 9,000 French' troops ' In 
Bosnia have yet to attempt a single 
capture, a record that has provoked 
critical editorials in French newsr 
papers and caused an estimated 
70,000 French citizens to sign two 
petitions in the last month demand-'' 
mg a more aggressive effort' *The 
press arid most of the people are on 
the side of let’s act,'” former French 
Minister of Justice Robert Badjnter- 
said in a telephone Interview. The 
lack of actioh by rill Western powers 
is “a distressing policy that has been 
carried on too lohg," jie riaid. 

Thfee U.S.offirials said Fraride’s 
waririesS waft' exemplified early last 
month wheh A Serb' named 
: Dragofjub Kudarric, Indicted In Jupe 
1996 on charges of “gang rape,'tor¬ 
ture, and enslavement” of Muslin^ 

• women, first offered to surrender'to> 
!Ftenth military forces iri thd toWni 
: ofPlllpovic in eastern Bosnia. ‘ 

'Nearly a week passed before the 
r Ftench concluded that' 1 “tftey! 
cbuldht 1 rivold taking his surren¬ 
der,'’ skid one U.S! offjfclal, who said 
'Washington lias evlderice tfre 
French military 1 cotumaiid deferred 1 
to several Senlbf ; officials "1A ; ‘ the! 
Bosnian' Serb gjoverhmeriL '-Only 
after the-Serbs' gave their private 1 
OK was Kuri arab taken into custody 


m 
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another 65,000 jnbs as more indus¬ 
tries shut down. 

"A lut of people in custom tier- 
many an* angry arid resentful," said 
Andre Brie, si leading member of 
the reformed Communists, who art- 
regaining popularity here us llit- 
voioe of the downtrodden, “"rhey 
feel betrayed by all the false hopes 
created by unification and they are 
tired of being treated as second- 
class Germans. Unless something is 
done lo repair the breach, the 
divisions in Germany could become 
permanent” 


and transferred by the French to 
the Hague, the officials said. 

A senior U.S. official said 
France's inaction may be partly due 
to the trauma experienced by the 
French military command In May 
1995, when Serb forces captured 
dozens of French officers employed 
os observers by the United Nations 
and chained them to bridges or 
radar sites that were prospective 
NATO bombing targets. 

' Gourmlllon, the Army mqjor at the 
center of Washington’s ire, was the 
French military's principal liaison 
officer to the Serbs within his mili¬ 
tary sector and operated out of the 
French military headquarters just 
outside Mostar in central Bosnia. His 
meetings with Karadzic occurred 
over a lengthy period lit 1997, and. 
were discovered by Washington after 
a source tipped U.S. intelligence of-, 
ficlals, accord!hg to several sources.. 

■ At a minimum, the meetings were.' 
a 'violation of NATO’s policy of 
shunning ahy official contact with 
Indicted 1 waf ' criminals such as 
Karadzic j who served as president of 
the Bosnian Serb government In; 
Bale until 1996 and allegedly ordered 
or tolerated tome of the worst atroci¬ 
ties of the 1992-1995 ethnic war' 

• The United' States 1 is prepared to) 
abandon the “contact group” of ha- 1 
tionB seeking A solution to the crisis! 
lit Jugoslavia’s' Kosovo region if the' 
group balks 'at Imposing new sane-: 
lions on Belgrade when it meets this 
"week in Rom&, senior Clluton ad- 
toinistratioit officials Said last week. I 

Washington believes that clashes 
between Yugoslav troops arid guer¬ 
rillas in the mostly Albanian province. 
ofKbtovo are on the brink of an esca-; 
lation that could engulf the Balkans,; 
tod officials blfone thb deterioration- 
1 'largely bri Serbian lekder Slobodan' 
Milosevic, senior officials said. 
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James Earl Say at a meeting with Martin Luther King’s son Dexter last year 


Killer Who Was Redeemed 


EDITORIAL _ 

J AMES Earl Kay, the man who 
pleaded guilty to murdering 
Martin Luther King Jr., died last 
week. Mr. Ray recanted his ad¬ 
mission only three days after the 
plea and has long sought a trial 
on the murder charge for which, 
he spent his remaining years in 
prison. He never got the trial, 

And though he ultimately 
managed to convince the King 
family of his Innocence, he never 
raised a serious question about 
whether he shot Dr. King. 

There is a reasonable discus¬ 
sion to be had about whether 
others, In addition to Mr. Ray, 


were involved In the King assas¬ 
sination. A congressional inves¬ 
tigation of the killing in 1979 did 
not rule out the chance that Mr. 
Ray may hove had help. Some 
historians and leading civil 
rights figures also are convinced 
that he did not act alone. But It 
.Is Important to note the con¬ 
gressional panel — along with 
several low enforcement investi¬ 
gations — found unequivocally 
that Mr. Ray was the killer. 

While it 1 b certainly true that 
Dr. King had enemies in high 
places — most notably FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover — who 
grossly misused their power in 
order to Intimidate him, there Is 
simply no evidence of a govern¬ 


ment plot to kill him. And while 
Mr. Ray has offered a variety of 
explanations of the assassina¬ 
tion, his discussion of his own 
role was never persuasive. 

All of which makes the last 
year of Mr. Ray’s life rather con¬ 
fusing. His claims of innocence 
— despite their implausibllity — 
were publicly embraced by the 
family of the man he killed. His 
Impending death was anticipated 
with nervous hand-wringing, as 
though he would take some great 
untold truth to his grave. 

He was granted an unusual 
degree of absolution after com¬ 
mitting a crime for which the 
United States has not yet 
finished paying. Mr. Ray, haring 
killed one of the great men of 
American history, managed 
somehow to become a victim. 


Bitter Truths of Israel’s History 


COMMENT 

Stephen 8. Rosenfeld 

I SRAEL’S 50th anniversary as a 
state could easily have been a 
grand jubilee observance of peace 
with the Palestinians. I say tills 
thinking It could BtUl happen. Cer¬ 
tainly it has to count that Israelis 
curious about their history are now 
finally getting exposed to a deeper 
and more Inclusive version of it 
Israel's practitioners of a "new his¬ 
tory have been looking beyond the 
stirring narratives of rescue and 
national redemption to see how the 

( founding appeared to the Pales¬ 
tinians. In a recent series on state- 
run Israel TV, the birth of Israel was 
presented as having not just valiant 
champions but coldly calculating 
ones. Israelis were shown as contrib¬ 
utors to the "transfer" — the uproot¬ 
ing and expelling — of hundreds of 
thousands of long-settled . Pales¬ 
tinians, The resulting buzz has fed 
into current Israeli concern over the 
stalemate in peace talks. 

Everywhere, state-maldng turns 1 
out to be a violent sorting out of win¬ 
ners and losers. This newly appreci¬ 
ated slice of its history does not 
invalidate Israel’s claim to state¬ 
hood, which rests on unassailable 
historical and religious tradition and 
on the absolute post-JHoIocaust ur¬ 
gency of the Zionist movement for a 
Jewish national home. But It does 
clarity the picture of Palestine tljat, I 
for the sake of tfurh, ought to be In r 


people’s minds. It is part of the un¬ 
sentimental reality that peace must 
somehow accommodate. 

It Is good news that some number 
of Israelis — and not juBt Intellectu¬ 
als but a broader public — should 
now be acknowledging the true 
manner of Israel's birth as it 
affected others. An American com¬ 
mentator, Rochelle Furstenberg, 
observes that the “post-Zionist" his¬ 
torians figure Israel Is now strong 
enough to confront earlier myths. 
The feet is that pre-state Zionist mili¬ 
tia commanders, the young Yitzhak 
Rabin among them, drove Palestini¬ 
ans from hundreds of their villages, 
including Deir Yassin, scene of a 
notorious massacre. 

President Clinton recently waded 
Into these waters blithely unaware. 
In a CBS special celebrating the 
Israeli anniversary, he tossed in a 
boilerplate tribute to Israelis "making 
a once-barren desert bloom." He was 
promptly, (but not on air) caught up 
by Hala Maksoud, president of the 
American-Arab Anti-Discrimination 
Committee; "Palestine was not,a 
desert Palestinians had a rich 
culture and society. Haifa, Jaffa and 
Acre were thriving cities. But Israel 
erased the Palestinian presence from 
the land, destroying 418 Palestinian 
villages. Israel was built on the 
wreckage of Palestinian lives. It is 
unconscionable for President Clin¬ 
ton to celebrate this history, while 
ignoring its human cost.. 

For Israelis, the 50-year balance; 
she# Includes great pluses: the 


establishment and defense of the 
state, provision of refuge for Jews in 
desperate straits, preservation of 
democracy, building a modern soci¬ 
ety and economy, and beginning 
peace with some of tile neighbors. 
All that is on one side of the ledger. 
On (he other Is Israel’s failure to do 
the hard things that should have 
been done to Invite reconciliation 
with Palestinians. 

The Palestinians' balance sheet is 
starker. They judge it a success just 
that they have asserted and main¬ 
tained a national Identity in the 
minds of their people and in world 
consciousness. But there has been a 
specific failure to exploit the several 
opportunities (1048,1978) to work 
toward self-determination, and a 
general failure to match the Zionists 
in applying self-discipline to the 
pursuit of a deeply felt destiny. 

. The Israell-Palestinian , trans¬ 
action Is a century old and far from 
complete. But it is evident what Its 
eventual political bottom line must 
be: the establishment of a Palestin¬ 
ian state next to the existing Jewish 
state. The nations of the world had 
It right when they voted to partition 
then-Britisb Palestine in 1947. It was 
a good Idea then, even though, 
while the Israelis accepted it, the 
Palestinians turned it down. Now 
the two parties have reversed posi¬ 
tions, with the Palestinians in .favor 
and the Israeli government of 
Binyamin Netanyahu seemingly 
locked in denial, but the idea, 
remains compelling and sound. 


Abacha Rebuffed 
By Nigerian Voters 


Birders Try 
To Cross 
The Divide 


Janies Rupert In Lagos 


O PPONENTS of Nigeria's rul¬ 
ing general, Sani Abacha, 
this week called for strikes 
to resist his effort to retain power as 
civilian president. They declared 
themselves energized after Nigeri¬ 
ans boycotted legislative elections 
last Saturday that Abacha had called 
as part of his transition to civilian 
rule. 

Most Nigerians have appeared 
apathetic and unwilling to actively 
resist Abacha, whose government 
readily jails dissidents. But oppo¬ 
nents of Abacha said the breadth of 
the boycott — with turnout 
observed by journalists at between 
0 percent and 8 percent in parts of 
Lagos — might help nudge Nigeri¬ 
ans toward active resistance. 

Election officials said last Satur¬ 
day's turnout might have been the 
lowest ever for a Nigerian election. 
‘The message of the people of 
Nigeria ... is that they no longer 
want [Abacha] to continue as the 
ruler," said Gani Fawehinmi, a lawyer 
who leads opposition to military rule. 

The main anti-Abacha movement. 
United Action for Democracy, called 
on Nigerians to observe a general 
strike and attend rallies on Friday in 
hopes of reviving a civil disobedi¬ 
ence campaign that troubled 
Abacha's regime in 1994. Abacha's 
military governors typically have 
banned opposition rallies and. at 
times, have used troops or police to 
break them up. 

In the run-up to the poll, all five 
political parties authorized by the 
Abacha government nominated him 
as the sole candidate for the civilian 
presidency. Some Nigerians, as well 
as some U.S. policymakers, earlier 
had expressed hope that Abacha 
might permit a degree of political 
competition during the transition. 

Last month, 18 prominent north¬ 
ern figures wrote an open letter 
urging Abacha to relinquish power. 
Since last week, a former Abaclm 
police official and scion of a tradi¬ 
tional northern ruling family, 
Muhammad Yusufu, has led the 
calls for civil disobedience. Yusufu 
had declared his candidacy for the 
presidential election. 

The campaign included elements 
of the farcical. Hie electoral com¬ 
mission did not announce the final 
list of approved candidates until less 
than two days before voting started. 

And no one knows die exact du¬ 
ties of the legislature being chosen, 
because Abacha is keeping secret 
the 1995 draft constitution under 
which the civilian government is to 
operate. Still, the. government- 
owned Daily Times declared that 
the election Is considered crucial 
because of the elevated status 
which [the legislature] fa believed 
to have been accorded by the . .. 
constitution.” 

. "Abacha has set the stage to. In¬ 
stall himself as the next president,” 
said Emma Ezeazu, a leader of 
Democratic Alternative, pro-demo¬ 
cracy lobby. But deep discontent 
among citizens and many military 
officers means 'the stage also has 
been set for the transition process 
to be.overthrown,” he said. ,, 
Abacha. is sure to respond force¬ 
fully to new resistance because any 
sign of weakness might .encourage, 
younger officers to try overthrow-: 
Ing . bim, Nigerian analysts and 
Western diplomats add.' 
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Birdmen of vision 


Israeli ornithologist Yossi Leshera, left, with Palestinian bird-watcher Imad 


Atraah in the West Bank village of Beit Jalla 
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as well as to learn more about the 
530 species of birds known to pass 
through here. He is setting up a pro¬ 
gram that will link Israeli, Palestin¬ 
ian and Jordanian students through 
the Internet in a program to track 
and observe the migrating birds. 

The governments are stuck, but 
we are dealing with people," 
Leshem said. "Kids will start to talk 
through the computer about the 
birds, and then they go out together 
in the field, and pretty soon we wiki 
see how nice they are, and they will 
see how nice we are." 


To emphasize his point, Leshem 
named the project Birds Know No 
Boundaries, and he haB won a $1 mil¬ 
lion U.S. Agency for International 
Development grant to promote the 
project. 

Leshem seems suited more for 
tiie promotion than the bird-watch¬ 
ing. A big, burly fellow, he is always 
in motion, answering the mobile 
phone rigged up to speakers in his 
car, pawing through his stacks of 
papers as he drives. Yet in mid-sen¬ 
tence he will identify the faint song 
of a white-breasted kingfisher or 


Mountains on the Market 


I N INTERVIEWS, Nigerians 
express frustration at what ttw 
say fa Abacha’s derailment of 
any democracy and fatigue at thoj 
struggle to survive In fl collapsed 
economy. They say that the nata 
reason they do not actively oppose 
Abacha Is fear of the police ufliw 
his control. . 
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remote Patagonia, 
Anthony Falola 

reports from Villa Traful 


M EME LARIVIERE, Ted 
Turner and Jane Fonda's 
aext-door neighbor in 
fuagonia, a land so sparse and vast 
*ould take her an hour by Jeep to 
T row a cup of sugar from the 
vJMur couple, stood near a lake 
proudly pointed toward a 
'“jjweptpeak. 

tl* a 8 !°y Mountain," boasted 
Argentine socialite on her mas- 

near fre bottom of the 
She then swung her finger 
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Landowners in Patagonia now 
include billionaire philanthropist 
George Soros, Italian clothing mag¬ 
nate Luciano Benetton and numer¬ 
ous American corporate executives. 
Actor Christopher Lambert has a 
contract on a “little piece of prop¬ 
erty, only worth about $1 million,” 
said his real estate agent, Federico 
Van Dltraar. The buying spree has 
caused a flurry of wild reports in the 
local media that stars from Sylvester 
Stallone to Antonio Banderas are 
searching for their own Patagonian 
ranches, or estandas. 

“We took one look at Patagonia 
and knew we'd found paradise," said 
Bo Ttimer, who runs father Ted 
Turner’s ranches worldwide. "And 
the best part fa that there's enough 
room for everyone." 

But not everyone agrees. Indeed, 
the foreign invasion has caused an 
outcry here — mostly front Pata¬ 
gonian politicians and naturalists who 
say too much Argentine territory is 
being put Into foreign hands, espe¬ 
cially since much of tiie property is 
on the frontier with Chile, with which 
rivalries have always been high. 

Opponents also say the spoiling of 
one of the globe's most stunningly 
beautiful regions is now under way. 
PerhapB Carloa Maestro, governor 
of Chubut, one of tiie four Argentine 
states that make up Patagonia, issued 
the most dire prediction when he told 
reporters: “If we don’t stop this ten¬ 
dency, very dark days are ahead." 

There Is real talk of building sub¬ 
divisions and golf courses In the 


The new owners, however, dis¬ 
miss the controversies. “Come on, 
80 percent of Manhattan is owned 
by the Japanese," Bo Timer said. 
"We might not like It, but Ifs life, 
you know. You just accept it. . . 
Patagonia is a natural paradise. The 
real surprise is that it took so long 
to be discovered.” 

Patagonia, which Charles Darwin 
once described as aland of "stillness 
and desolation," remains one of the 
most sparsely populated regions on 
Earth; about 1.8 million people are 
spread across 260,000 square miles, 
a density of seven per square mile. It 
has experienced fits and starte of de¬ 
velopment — with the busts usually 
befog attributed to Argentina's nu¬ 
merous dictatorships. 

The railroads built by the British 
In the 19th century opened up 
transportation through Patagonia's 
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Turner and Fonda: ! Lending the 
celebrity charge to Pafagdnla 


PHOTOGRAPH DOUG STRUCK 

pick a tiny greenfinch out from the 
leaves of a far tree with barely a 
glance. 

In the Palestinian village of Beit 
Jalla, Imad Atraah shares Leshein's 
enthusiasm for the good-neighborly 
potential of bird-watching. In n bare 
schoolroom, the teacher is setting 
up what he calls the “first environ¬ 
mental center in Palestine." 

He plans to expand the collection 
of several hundred stuffed birds col¬ 
lected by British birders around 
1910. He is planning field trip ex¬ 
change programs and environmen- 


rugged terrain. Wealthy Europeans, 
including royalty, soon poured in, 
buying up huge tracts of land and 
importing quad, deer and wild boar 
for hunting and trout for fly fishing. 
Rich Argentines also moved in, rais¬ 
ing cattle and sheep. 

Today, as Argentina Betties into a 
newfound democracy and a rein- , 
lively stable economy, the area 
again is witnessing a real estate 
boom. But this time, almost half of 
tiie buyers are from the United 
States, as new roads and telephone 
systems in Patagonia have made It 
more practical for celebrities and, 
corporate titans to buy here. 

Tbought 12,500 acres wife one of 
the best fishing rivers in the world 
— I just caught a 30-pound fish in 
here — for $1.5 million,” Jeff Wells, 
president of a Golden, Colorado- 
based customer service company, 
said while riding on horseback with 
his family. The same thing would 
have cost me $30 million in Col¬ 
orado, if you could even find It" 

But tiie bargains are fading fast 
The tide of dollars has driven up 
prices where land once could be 
bought for $20 an acre. “Now, some 
people are asking $3 million for prop¬ 
erty that wbb on tiie market at $1 mil-, 
Hon two years ago," said Van Dltmar, 
the Patagonian real estate czar. 

Regardless of what one thinks of 
the new residents, they have Irrevo¬ 
cably altered life in a place where 
the local gossip used to consist of 
nothing more thrilling than swap¬ 
ping crazy sheep-shearing stories. 

• Excited locals now exchange 
notes oh Fonda sightings — once 
she was-spotted in foil hiking gear, 
climbing her mountain with 'packs 
of virile gaucho guides. And last 
month, Kissinger stayed at Arroyo 
Verde, the Lariviere place next to 
'Ted and Jane's ■ 

'• The ■ Clintons made 1 a media 
splash here during their' October 
state visit, when .the first couple 
went on-a private yacht ride to 


tal summer camps with Israeli 
schools, a bird-banding program to 
mirror an Israeli one in Jerusalem, 
and he is readying his schoolroom 
for a dozen computers lo be pur¬ 
chased through the* U.S. grant. 

The computers will be used to 
track the location of 65 migrating 
storks, 30 eagles and several peli¬ 
cans captured in Europe and Israel 
and fitted with tiny solar-powered 
transmitters. The position of the 
storks is relayed by satellite every 
90 minutes. 

Leshem and Atrash want to set up 
Internet sites at Belt Jalla and Jeri¬ 
cho on the West Bank; Latrun, Is¬ 
rael; and in Amman. Jordan, to use 
the technology to give students a 
wider view of the birds' travels as 
they pass by their homes. The 
theory is that the Arab and Jewish 
students will swap information on 
the Internet and then meet for ob¬ 
servations — brought together by 
sooty falcons or golden eagles or 
white storks. 

“On the ground, there is a lot of 
good feeling,” Leshem said. The 
kids don't know about politics. They 
love each other and just want to co¬ 
operate. They just want to go out in 
the field.” 

He hopes his efforts will stir in¬ 
terest in ecology and bird-watching. 
There are “only four or five birders 
in all of Palestine," he said, ix'shc-m 
sees in A trash’s program h mirror ot 
the first bird-watching club in 
Jerusalem, which he started 17 
years ago. He eventually became 
the head of the Society for tiie Pm- 
tcction of Nature in Israel, got his 
doctorate in zoology and now 
teaches atTe! Aviv University. 


Arrayanes, a petrified forest near 
the upscale ski resort of Boriloche. 
The forest is widely believed to have 
been Walt Disney’s inspiration for 
the backdrop of the movie Bambl. 

On the trip, Clinton "called Pata¬ 
gonia a mystic land and said he was 
going to return — but next time he 
was definitely going to bring 
Chelsea,” said Mariano Luis de 
Miguel, the Patagonian business¬ 
man who gave the ClintonB their 
tour. “Everybody liked him — he 
was a very friendly guy." 

Benetton, meanwhile, is less 
popular. The clothing magnate is 
locked In a controversial dispute with 
the mayor of the tiny town where he 
has one of his many sheep ranches. 
The former owners used to throw 
parties for the few dozen residents 
every now and then — a practice 
Benetton Iibb since stopped, displeas¬ 
ing everyone but the Italian himself. 

Still, despite nationalistic send-. 
menta,' real estate experts and long¬ 
time landowners here point out that 
foreign ownership In tide region ia 
hardly noveL Take, for example, La; 
Primavera — Ted and Janets ranch,. 
where wtid deer and rheas, a sort of. 
South American small ostrich, roam; 
free in the yard near their two-story i 
Big House facing Lake TYafoL It wsb 
originally owned In the 1800s by a 
British man, who sold It to an Amer-, 
lean industrialist, who sold It to a • 
branch of the French-Argentine Lari- 
vlere femily, who sold it to Turner. 

1 Now , 1 the media tycoon has be¬ 
come so enamored of the region — 
where the couple spent Christmas 
and plan to make at least six trips ia 
year — that he is now tryhig to buy 
the Larivieres* other ranch next door. 

Ted told me at lunch, T want to 
buy yoUf - property, too,'" Maurice; 
Lariviere said. “I said no. Then he 
said, 'But you haven't heard my 
bffer yet’Then I told him: ‘I don't 
have to hear it 1 'Wouldn’t it for , 
any price’.;. You Americans can’t 
have everything, you know." ■ 
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Can the taxman be a friend of the Earth? 


Anthony Browne 

explores how green taxes 
can be made to work 

T HE IDEA may not be new but 
its popularity is. After years 
out in the cold, green taxes 
are in vogue. Britain’s chancellor. 
Gordon Brown, has promised to use 
the tax system to curb damage to 
the environment and \b reviewing a 
range of taxes to cut energy use. 
water pollution, congestion and the 
Impact of quarrying. 

The Government's Advisory 
Committee on Business and the En¬ 
vironment, made up of big busi¬ 
nesses, surprised environmentalists 
by coining out in favour of a carbon 
tax. The Confederation of British In¬ 
dustry (CBI) has launched its own 
review of green taxes. 

Britain is simply following the 
international trend. Across Europe 
the balance of environmental pro¬ 
tection is swinging from regulation 
to taxes. Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway have been setting the pace; 
tiie Netherlands, Austria and 
Switzerland are following closely. 

Green taxes have been given the 
green light. But do they work? Can 
the taxman really become a friend 
of the Earth? The theory is simple. 
Without its own gold mine, and 
committed to expensive services 
such as heatnmifl efltrcatimvdia- 
Govemment has to raise money by 
imposing taxes. But all taxes make 
activities or goads more expensive 
and can reduce demand for them. 

In principle it is better to tax 
heavily those tilings the Govern¬ 
ment wants to discourage — smok¬ 
ing, drinking and environmental 
damage — and to tax lightly those it 
wants to encourage, such as jobs: to 
tax “bads" rather than “goods". 

That is not how the tax system 
works at the moment. This year the 
Government expects to raise just 


under $500 billion in taxes. Almost 
half of that ($215 billion) i9 raised 
by taxes on jobs (income tax and 
National Insurance), $75 billion by 
taxes on enterprise (corporation tax 
and business rates) and only $40 bil¬ 
lion by taxes on environmental dam¬ 
age — almost all of it from taxes on 
cars and petrol. 

The left-leaning Institute for Pub¬ 
lic Policy Research (IPPR) says that 
the effective taxation of labour is 
almost five times that of natural 
resources and the environment. 
The system can be perverse. Three 
times as much tax Is imposed on loft 
insulation (17.5 per cent) as on 
domestic fuel (5 per cent). The Gov¬ 
ernment appears to be encouraging 
energy use and discouraging en¬ 
ergy conservation. 

The picture is similar across Eu¬ 
rope, prompting the European Com¬ 
mission to conclude a few years ago 
that "tiie current development 
model in the Community is charac¬ 
terised by an insufficient use of 
labour resources and an excessive 
of natural - 
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ists agree that a well-designed 
green tax can be far more effective 
and efficient than blunt regulation. 
But not all green taxes are well 
designed, and not all have the 
intended effect. 

The most obvious tax with an en¬ 
vironmental impact is the duly on 
petrol, which the Chancellor has 
promised to increase by 6 per cent a 
year. However, there seems to be 
little hard evidence of it reducing 
car use. Professor Peter Davies, 
chairman of the CBl's Green Taxes 


Committee and chief economist of 
the oil company BP. said: "The 
petrol tax raises revenue for the 
Government but it doesn't signifi¬ 
cantly change behaviour." 

However, in the longer term, the 
effects could be far greater. Dr 
Terry Barker, of the consultancy 
Cambridge Econometrics, has stud¬ 
ied the longer-run effects of expen¬ 
sive petrol, such as encouraging 
people to buy smaller cars, live 
closer to work and even learn to 
drive more efficiently. He forecasts 
that if the Government carries on in¬ 
creasing the duty on fuel by 6 per 
cent a year, overall hiel consump¬ 
tion will not only grow more slowly 
but actually start falling by 2002. 

Britain's other green tax, the 
landfill duty, has had a mixed im¬ 
pact. Dominic Hogg, of the environ¬ 
mental consultancy Ecotec, says: 
"It’s made companies think more 
about the cost of waste and alterna¬ 
tives to landfill, such as recycling 
and composting.” 

His research found that about a 

third of waste-pro¬ 
ducing compa¬ 
nies began or 
stepped up pro¬ 
grammes for re¬ 
cycling or waste 
minimisation. But 
the Tidy Britain 
Group found that 

- three-quarters of 

IocrI authorities In Britain reported 
an Increase in fly-tipping. 

Davies railed against landfill duty 
as a bad green tax: “It doesn't distin¬ 
guish between burying rubbish in 
Hyde Park and In an old coal pit. It 
doesn't encourage you to put rub¬ 
bish in a tip that recovers methane 
gas. It doesn't stimulate the re¬ 
sponse you want from people and 
leads to perverse behaviour." 

There are plenty of green taxes 
with unalloyed good results. Drivers 
in Britain converted en masse to un¬ 


leaded petrol only after it was made 
cheaper than leaded petrol in 1987, 
even though its environmental ad¬ 
vantages had been known for some 
years. 

Industry, government ami envi¬ 
ronmentalists all say that taxes enn 
only be part of a package of mea¬ 
sures including regulation and vol¬ 
untary action. They agree that 
green taxes should not hit indus¬ 
try's competitiveness, amt that it 
should address the environmental 
issue at stake directly. But there the 
agreement ends. 

Davies criticises petrol duly be¬ 
cause it is not targeted accurately at 
combating congestion or at reduc¬ 
ing emissions. Charging for road 
use would be a better way of beating 
congestions, and in order to curb 
emissions all fuel should be tar¬ 
geted, not just petrol. However, 
Chris Hewett of the IPPR insisted: 
“Green taxes can tackle more than 
one problem at once”. 

Industry claims green taxes 
should not be used to generate rev¬ 
enue for the government, but envi¬ 
ronmentalists stress the uses to 
which such revenue could be put. 

Many environmentalists are par¬ 
ticularly keen on using green taxes 
to reduce taxes on jobs. Shift the 
balance from taxing goods to taxing 
bads, and you will promote eco¬ 
nomic efficiency—or so die theory 
goes. Terry Barker, of Cambridge 
Econometrics, has calculated that 
one such package of measures 
could create 400,1)00 jobs by 2010. 

Industry and the CBI are scepti¬ 
cal. But then, parts of the private 
sector will be hit by green taxes — 
energy-inteiiBive industries that em¬ 
ploy few people, such as steel, oil 
and gas — while the public sector 
will be a winner. 

Services that use little energy 
and employ many people, such as 
education and health, will enjoy the 
benefits. 


Rich man’s club makes poor offer 


Mark Atkinson 



W ESTERN nations are to invite 
a handful of developing coun¬ 
tries to talks aimed at drawing up 
new rules to govern International in¬ 
vestment by multinational compa¬ 
nies. 

But many sec what is being sold 
as a concession to the Third World 
as a red herring, because the coun¬ 
tries likely to join the discussions 
are unrepresentative of the develop¬ 
ing world as a whole. 

Talks over the Multilateral Agree¬ 
ment on Investment have until now 
been restricted to members of the 
Paris-based Organisation for Eco¬ 
nomic Co operation and Develop¬ 
ment — the “rich man's club" of 
leading industrialism! nations. 

The pact aims to establish rules 
on foreign investment; signatories 
to any agreement will shed many of 
their rights to set varying rules for 
foreign investors. 

The absence of developing na¬ 
tions at the talks has fuelled fears 
that the rights and interests of Third 
Worid countries wifi be overlooked. 

The annual OECD ministerial 
gal he ring in Paris this week will be 
told that tiie negotiating group is 
considering a proposal to include 
eight non-member countries as full 
participants in Lhe discussions. The 
potential participants are Argentina. 
Brazil, Chile, Hong Kong and the 
Slovak Republic, which are already 


observers at the talks, and Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, which are 
about to join in the same capacity. 

Some experts believe that the en¬ 
trants — among the most advanced 
of the developing world — are the 
least vulnerable to the risk of ex¬ 
ploitation by big multinationals. 

Jessica Woodroffe of the World 
Development Movement said: ‘The 
developing countries they will allow 
in are precisely those that wQ) have 
the least problem with the MAI. 
There’s still nobody representing 
those that will suffer most." 

However, it effectively means 
that the OECD has agreed to post¬ 
pone its heavily criticised plan, 
which development groups charac¬ 
terised as a charter for business to 
ride roughshod over the environ¬ 
ment and the poor. A draft copy of a 
confidential statement from minis¬ 
ters, obtained by the Guardian, 
shows that, though the politicians 
will restate their commitment to the 
MAI tills week, they will say further 
work is needed before it can be 
sealed. The statement refrains from 
setting a new deadline, stating 
merely that it should be concluded 
"at the earliest possible date". 

OECD sources said the agree- 
ment, which has been postponed 
once before, has now effectively 
been put on hold until spring 1999 
at the earliest 

News of the delay was greeted 
with delight by Ms Woodroffe: 


“This delay shows what a miscon¬ 
ceived project it is. The negotiators 
must be very weary by now, dealing 
with conflicts on dozens of different 
fronts from labour rights to cultural 
diversity. Instead of calling a tempo¬ 
rary truce, they would be better to 
start again looking at ways to en¬ 
force the responsibility of multi¬ 
nationals, not just their rights." 

Ruth Mayne, policy adviser at 
Oxfam, said: "A new approach Is 
needed, based on broad consulta¬ 
tion and including the developing 
countries from the outset.” 

Discussions at the OECD on the 
MAI were launched in 1995 with the 
aim of protecting the foreign invest¬ 
ments of multinationals such as oil 
companies Shell and BP from unfair 
treatment or expropriation by na¬ 
tional governments. But they have 
been bedevilled by disagreements 
over, for example, whether or not to 
include environmental or labour 
protection clauses. 

France has been spearheading 
resistance to die MAI, and it has 
also run into trouble in the United 
States, where a coalition of trade 
unionists and environmentalists on 
the left and anti-free traders on the 
right could upset its passage 
through Congress, set for mid-term 
elections in November. The MAI. 
also conflicts with the Heims-Bur- 
ton Act, which imposes sanctions on 
foreign firms investing in Cuba. 

Sol Picciotto, professor of law at 
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M ISTAKES and fraud an 
costing the European 
Union $5 billion a year, accvi 
i ng to a report by the UK t, \ 

National Audit Office which qil . 

wastage makes up 5 percent : 

the EU’s $ LOQ billion annul f \ 
budget. The European Courtd j 

Auditors has criticised (he 
management of the budget lor 
the third consecutive year. 


F EARS of a rise in US intern 
rates rattled stock mark* 
across the world, prompting 
suggestions that the near 
15-year bull run in equities)! 
about to come to an end.lfo 
biggest fall era were in banting 
and finance sectors. 


A RECORD $ L.2 million fa 
linked to personal pensfco j 
ml8-selllng has been levied a J 
Sun Life of Canada, the UK 
Personnl Investment Authorin 
announced. The insurance 
group admitted failing to torn 
almost 4,000 potential virfnL* 
and leaving thousands more o. 
of Its mi s-selling review. 


Hopes dimmed: multinationals 
such as Shell would have 
benefited greatly from the treaty 

Lancaster university, said the MAI 
was the "last gasp of a neo-liberal 
agenda” which sought to tackle 
market integration without address¬ 
ing the real issue of regulation. 

“It has very broad investor pro¬ 
tection and liberalisation obliga¬ 
tions, and very many exceptions, 
carve-outs and special provisions. 
There are more holes than cheese ” • 
he said. 


S HARES in Credit Lyoonm 
crashed on the Paris bow* 
amid fears that the European 
Commission may blocks iw 
pncltage, pushing the troubled 
French bank Into liquidation 


G KN, the defence group, 
create up to 500 jobs at s 
Telford plant to build “batflef-j 
taxis" for the British, PrffljK 
and German armies, in a S2.: f 
billion deal with by the Ibw* ; 
countries' defence mlnlsten 


ICROSOFT reported* 
...28 per cent increase jj 
quarterly profits to $1.34 Nr 

lion, beating Wall Street^ 

(ions, as revenue grew 18 P® 
cent But the world's largest 
maker of personal software 
warned that revenue groM*”*' 
its lowest in two years. 
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HE Royal Bank of Scog* 

■ la to moke heavy provW® 

against its loans to Southed 
Asia In its half-yearly 
The bank's projections^* 0 

debts on loans to the 

around $ 100 million-f- 
per cent of fall-year profiw- 
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MDA 

(SPORTS 

MANAGEMENT) 


At last! 
A distance learning 
degree for 
This unique SPORTS MANAGERS 
££££» and ADMINISTRATORS 

Sports Managers/ 

Administrators within the sport and leisure industry who an* 
teen to enhance their career prospects. ■ . j 

Commencing every October and April, you can study at your awn 
pace in your own time - and the MBA is structured In such p way. 
a to locus on practical Issues that you will be able id relate to 
your work situation (ram the start ■ i-'- 

The Management Centre in conjunction wlth The Centre for 
Research inlo Sport and Sodety at Leicester UnNerety am working 
together on this unique programme It's a formidable team as 
both Centres enjoy world-wide reputations In their respective 
areas and are vastly experienced in the defivay of postgraduate 
distance learning courses. 

The normal entry requirement is a first degree - although 
professional qualifications coupled with relevant experience will 
aka be considered. 

To find out more, complete and return the coupon below. 

Is The Secretary, (GW), University of Leicester, 

M Salisbury Road, Leicester LEt 7RQ, UK. 

TWi +44 (01 11 & 252, 5934. Feu +44 (O) 116 252 5720. 
email: crss@lekester.ae.uk 

Id like to know more about the distance learning MBA In 
Sports Management, please send me your information pack. 
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University 

Promoting excellence In University teaching end research 
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Master’s degree in 
Environment, Science 
and Society 

Are you interested In the environment and tto factors, Institutions end 
wWm that determine how It le managed? A transdsdpllnary taught 
fosters course (MErw) explores the Interaction of ecological, social, 
WWon fc. political, legal and accounting factors In determining the 
^ttrria of environ mental questions and problems at both national and 
wanattorw] levels. The couraa, taught by seven academic departments 
^recently eatabkahed cross-departmental Centre far Environment 
•“Sodety, wU be suitable lor graduate students with Bret degrees In any 

V^cfccipfinea encompassed by tfTe course,-and wllprovide-both- 

““deung of students’ knowledge into new areea, and in-depth 

of selected areas of environmentally knportanl research. 

In tha Rrat two terms fa examined moeily by oontlnuoue 
■T^ an wt and la (oftowed by e research preheat The couree may be 
™*i h tbit or pert-frne. 

j*w further information, please contact: 

BMtatt (GUSH) 

JJWJnsnt of Biologic el and Chemical Sciences 
S? Laboratories, University of Essex 
r ™? 06 *»*. Colchester C04 38Q 
!®*PhOna; oi 206 673320 
01206 873416 
niBnv@aaaax.B0.uk 


University of Essex 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Danida 


Chief Technical Adviser to 
Muncipal Development Project, 




(readvertisemant) 

Subject to approval by the competent authorities, lhe 
Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Danida) invites applica¬ 
tions far the position as Chief Technical Adviser far a new 
project of Municipal Development and Management in Gaza 
in [he Palestinian Self-rule Areas. 

Qualifications 

- University degree in public administration, municipal 
finance, or other relevant profession. 

- demonstrated experience In management working with 
municipalities including financial aspects; 

- experience with management of development projects, 
preferably with a participatory approach, preferably In an 
Arab state; 

- fluency In English. The ability to speak Arabic will be an 
advantage. 

Efforts will be made to select a team of technical advisers 
including ihe Chief technical Adviser that embraces diffe¬ 
rent and complementary professional disciplines. 

Duty Station 

Gaza City. Gaza is by the United Nations classified as a 
non-family duty station. 

Duration of Employment 
2 years with possibility of extension. 


Data of Availability 
As soon as possible. 

Employment Conditions 

Salary based on qualifications, seniority, and famHy status. 

Benefits Include housing, education, health services, travel 

expenses, Insurance and pension scheme. 

■ 

Applications: Closing date: 35 May 1998 

Interviews are planned to be held in week 26/1998 

Additional information and Danida application torms may 
be obtained by stating your full name, address and 

Fite No. 104.L20.GazB 
Recruitment No. 199B/GAZ.03 


to 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Danida - StS .3 

2 , Aslallsk Plads 
1448 Copenhagen K. 

Telephone answer service: + 45 33 92 18 88 
Telefax; + 45 33 92 18 33 
E-mall: danidajob@um.dk 


CARE 

International 

UQANDA FAMILY HEALTH PROJECT 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 

CARE 1b an International relief and development charity working 
with the world's poor In Afrfaa, Asia, Latin America and Eastern 
Europe, 

The Uganda Family Health Project (UFHP) ta a USD 14.9 million B 
year project, and Its goals are to improve reproductive health in 3 
districts, oovarlng a population of 1.6 million people In Eastern 
Uganda. 

The project Director will be responsible for the suooeasfui 
management and implementation of the projaot's 3 major 
objectives; a) Increasing community demand and Involvement for 
health services, b] Improving effectiveness.and efficiency of rural 
health services, 0) Improving district management capabilities for 
effective health service management 

The auooeaaful candidate will have a Master's degree in health 
management In addition, he/aha will have 10 yean experience of 
working In a developing country preferably tn East Africa, Including 
Innovative project Implementation, Institutional development and 
management of ohange. 

Qualified candidate should Bend CV and cover letter to Ann 
Moffett, CARE USA, 2161 Ellis Street, Atlanta, QA 30303, fax 404- 
577-941B, aremallmofettaSoare.org. . , . ' 

Closing dale for applications: IBMayieBB ... 

If you have not hoard from ua 4 make after Ota ckislng date, 
your appBcatlon has been unsuccessful. 

CAFE follows this procedure to reduce He recruitment coats. 


TEACH ENQUSH 



1.4 

***» 

:::: Worldwide 

titi 




TEFL COURSES 


Trinity. College Certificate fcwsfjk full-time} for those with 
no experience of teacNng English. Trinity Cotege Diploma 
(dlstanperlearning}. for experienced leecjrers.. 

Also, courses of English.for foreign students. 

1 • , p 1 .»f ■ 1 1 \ 




F or mtfio doLiik;, f)houo 
UK -|. +44 f 71 734 tur 287 1C2:i, 

OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE:, 
LONDON. 3, OXFORD STREET W1R 1 RF 



“UNIVERSITY 
WITHOUT 

WALLS Robert 

IN Kennedy 

SWITZERLAND” University 


NOW YOU CAN APPLY TO QUR UNIVERSITY FOR 
THE DISTANCE LEAR NINO QUALIFIED PROGRAM. 
YOU CAN OBTAIN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
DEGREES: 

* BACHELOR IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(8.B.A.) 

* BACHELOR OF SCIENCE OF LAW (B.S.L.) . 

* MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (M.B.A.) 

* MASTER OF LAWS (LLM.) 

* DOCTORATE IN B USINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(PH.D.) 

* DOCTORiATE IN RJRISPRUDENCE (J.D.) 

It is now time to start Our Swiss University is the only one 
offering you ail these progams. Students can maintain 24 hour 
a day contact with our tutors! by telephone, fax or internet. 

We give credits for work 4 .Iife and business experience. 

For immediate start, or any more free information contact 
us now: 

ROBERT KENNEDY UNIVERSITY 
WTC • LEUtSCHENBACHSTRASSE 95 - 8050 

.ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 

TELEPHONE: 4-41-1-308 3908 
. TELEFAX: +41-1-308 3500 

INTERNET:: V^WJCENhnSDYUNIYERSrTY.COM- 
E-MAIL: ADMISSION® KENNEDYUNIVERS1TY.COM 
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To place your advertisement 
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Tel: 00 44161908 3810 Fax- 00 44 161839 4436 

. email: weeWy8d8@guardian.co.uk 
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20 APPOINTMENTS & COURSES 


Food and Nutrition Adviser 

(2 posts) Based In Oxford 
Salary: £21,407 per annum, UK taxable 



Oxfam's Emergencies Department Is 
currently seeking to strengthen Its food 
security and nutrition capacity. We are 
therefore looking to recruit two Food and 
Nutrition Advisers for a team of three. 

The posts will be based In Oxford, but will 
require frequent overseas travel 
(approximately 3 months per year). 

The aim of the posts Is to give professional 
support to international emergency 
programmes and coordinate with Oxfam’s 
development work. Your work will Include 
reviewing current programmes and writing or 
revising practice guidelines, considerable 
overseas experience Is therefore required. 
While we are looking for profession's fenjiljaL 

Founded In 1G42, Oxfam works with people 
regaititees of tb« or region In their struggle 
tigalnal poverty. Oxfam UK end Ireland Is a member 
of Oxfam International. For further Information 
http: //YMVi.Qtfsiri .orft. ufcf 


with a broad range of nutrition and food 
security Issues, specialists with expertise In 
related areas are also encouraged to apply. 
Applicants must have a relevant professional 
qualification at MSc level or equivalent. 

A minimum of 4 years' varied overseas 
experience is needed some of which should 
be In humanitarian emergencies. 

For further details end an appllaatlon form 
please tend a large aaa to: 

The International Human Resources 
Department, Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford 
0X2 7DZ, quoting reference 
OS/FNA/HM/GW. /'*>>, a 

Closing date: 5 June 1998. 

Interview date: To be arranged^__ 




IXTAM 

Working fora Fairer World 


The University of the H 
West Indies H 

Mona, Jamaica 

Professor/Senior Lecturer 

In International Relations . 

■ ■ ■ • • ■ . « 

xyapatUnant af Cinvn mment ' _ 

Faculty of Social Sciences i , 71 ,'j [ 

•* ■ ' . 1 | 1 1 I 1 I ) 

Applications are Invited from suitably quglified persons for the post 
ol Pro few) r/Senlor Lecturer In fntcvnntlonal Refat ion a In the * 
Department of Govern mem. ... 

Applicants should have special expertise in one or more of the - • 
fallowing arm ^evidenced by a doctoral ttafpet (vpm a fecacpfc&ed 
university) Internatfdrtal Pdlllkal Economy twilit an emphasis-on 
global trade, investment andtor production!; International 
Institutions [especially Institutions pertaining to irada arvd/cw 
Invest menil; Intern atonal Rotations ol theCjtibbean; folermi&rol 
Relations of regions ol her than the Caribbean |l deluding NAFTA 
region. Asia-Pacific tlm, and/brthe North Atlantic am): and .. 
International Lew and International Politics. 

Applicants should also possess: extensive experience Jn teaching 
at university level and/or extensive experience In'diplomacy or 
International transactions Involving States, and a substantial 
research and publication record 

The appointee will be expected to: play a leadership role In the 
Department: contribute significantly to the development and 
teaching of postgraduate and itndergraduatestudles In Internal ionsI 
Relations: end actively entourage the development ol graduate 
students and lunlor staff members. 

Detailed applications giving lull particulars of Qualifications and 
experience, dale of birth, and names and addresses of three 13} 
referees should be sent as noon as possible to ihe Assistant 
Registrar. I Centre). Office of Administration, the University of the 
West Indies. Mono. Kingston 7. lama lea. (lav 11 «76| 977 1422, . 

email: chewIttfiuwfmono cdu.fmi 1n>m whom application form? and 
further particulars ol (he post are available) Further particulars are 
also available from the Association ol Commonweelt h Universities 
(4*594 J. 36 Cordon Square. London WCIH OPF |tel. Ol 71 387 6573 
Ext. 306: fax 0171 363 0366. email appt6fiTaoJ.ac ukj. 

Closing Date for receipt of applications 33 May 1998, 

A member of the Assorts lid* itfCammoHuwfih UnfrrrsMr* 


for uwfc in relief, development and mission 
80+ countries, 550+ vacancies! full range of Jobs 
E-mail monthly:Ten issues £25.00 Air Mail: £50 both subscriptions include 
Directory of Agencies Pay by Access, Visa, Mastercard or Delta . 



World Service Enquiry (Dept GDW6) 

Other services: One to One interview, Dptnsearch, Annua) Guide 
] Stockwell Green, London SW99HP 
Fax: +44 17 [ 346 5955 e-mail: wse@cnbri>fld.or8.ufc 
An activity of Christians Abroad Charity No 263367 

( ' dL Tht internailontl Resent Committer (IRQ, a non-for-prqflt, non- 

f tetartan humanitarian refugee and relief argankftfan It eumnilj 

(jwlWm rrenUNtige 

Finance Coordinator (N'zerekore, Guinea): 
Requirements; Accounting degree and/or CPA, two years 
of experience in public or private accounting, in a supervisory 
capacity; experience in grant management and knowledge of 
USAID/UN grant procedures preferred. Position is for 12 months. 
fRC's Website at: http://www.imiescom.org for more information. 
Conroct Susan Riehl. Job /PE203. email: susjmr@imrescom.org 

I AC's detail ii International Rescue Committee, 122 East 42nd Street, 12lh 
Floor, New York, NY J0JSS USA Fax: 00 1-212-551-3170 _ 

To place your advertisement 
Tel: 0044 161 9083010 Fax: 00 44161 839 4436 

email: wB8klyads®fluarcffan.co.uK _ 


GUARDIAN MSu : 

_______May3t990 

DEPUTY PROGRAMME DIRECTOR" 

Ethiopia, Addis Ababa Salary £22,831 

SCF (UK) established Itself In Ethiopia In 1973 In response to the famine, and has since ■ 
developed a programme embracing the transition from relief to development. Activities Include 
child protection and child rights, food security, famine early warning, transport ol food afd. 
agriculture, education and rural health. 

Through co-ordinating and guiding the work ol the regional managers, you wil manage 
and develop ail SGPs operational work In Ethiopia, as wall as managing and developing ou 
work In chid welfare end social policy both at regional and national levels. You wi also 
participate in developing, documenting and articulating SCF Is position, policy end strategy h 
Ethiopia and act on behalf of the programme director, as required. 

To meat the challenge of this poet you will need substantial international experience cf 
managing development projects arid budgets In Africa. An adept communicator end 
negotiator, you will also have an excellent understanding of development issues. partkxHart/h 
relation to children, gender, disability and ethnicity. Strategic planning and project 
conceptualisation skills, and the ability to lead and develop staff are also preraqiisftes. 

The above post Is offered on a 25-month contract and has accompanied status Salary 
should be tax-free. You can also expect e good benefits package, including generous lesw. 
accommodation and flights. 

-Forlurther detate and'Bn application form write to Jenny Thomas,’Overseas personnel . 

Administrator (Africa). SCF. 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD or fax 0171 793 7010. 

Closing date 5 June 1098 

SCF elms to be an equal opportunities employer. \A/ 

Save the Children I 

■ Working for a better world for children 


M 


INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

■ ITNTIVRB SIT Y-.QB-LjONPQJN. 


Faculty or Business, Management and 
Consumer Studies 




Chair In Science Education 

. • L. ' ., 

Following (be retirement of Professor Jon Ogbom, application* ore invited 
Tar this established Chair, tenable from I September 1998. 

The IpstiUira of Education is a 5* rated research institution nod has an 
international reputation in teaching and research. It Is committed u> the 
provision or high quality! Innovative post-graduate and posi-cxpcrience 
(caching programmes in science education, which build on Its outstanding 
research base, and to tile promotion of new Ideas In policy and professional 
practice. 

You should have a distinguished national and international reputation in a 
relevant field, leadership skills and proven success in attracting research 
fbnding. You will be expected to provide academic leadership within the 
field of science education and to moke a distinctive contribution to 
teaching and research. 

Far further Information please (small: 

penonnel91ogJic.uk or write to the Personnel Officer, Institute of 
Education, 20 Bedford Way, London WClIIOAL. 

Completed applications to be returned to the Personnel Depart men I 
by 22 May 1998. ___— 


Lecturer in Leisure Tourism 
Management 

Up to £27,985 (pay awmd pending) 

The Faculty tutrendy otters HA (Hons) ami Hlglirr Nftunnd 
Diploma courses In Tourism Mavingcineiii nnd is hoping m 
develop poll graduate courses in the near fill lire. 

An entinulnsiir professional Is required in enmrihuie to dine 
developments. A proven track record in research bcwniial and 
experience of modular courses would be an advantage. 

- informal t nq ulrics sh ould be direr led to Mike Wiboft, 

Head or Department of Leisure and Hospitality Studies, 
id 0161 29fi 202f>. R*r LH/1, 

Further particulars and gn application form available from the 
Personnel Division, AUcrton Building* University of Salford, 
Salford M6 GPU, id 0161 296 2122 (24 hr answering servlet), 
quoting appropriate ref. Closing date H May 1906. 


a 




'ommSlfd To Equality 


Florida (USA), London (England), 
Paris & Strasbourg (France), Heidelberg 
(Germany), Madrid (Spain), 
Engdberg & Leysin (Switzerland) 


Schiller 

International University 

A UNIVERSITY OF DIVERSITY & INTERNATIONALTTY 

MBA 

* Intemadonal Business 

» International Hotel A Tourism 

' Information Technology 

1 Public Sector Management 

MA 

> International Hotel & Tourism 
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Not just a car, 
but a concept 


CITY OF WORDS 

John Ryle _ ' 

y OU can't drive my can I 
don't have one. Haven't had 
one for years. Know nothing 
about the things. It’s not a ques¬ 
tion of principle: I take taxis; 1 
take minicabs; I won't say no to 
a ride in your Roller, your 
Escort, your Lada. I’ll drive if 
you like. It’s just that I'm not in¬ 
terested in cars. 

When it comes to tailbacks 
and traffic wardens, when the 
talk turns to torque — then 
weariness overwhelms me, a 
drowsy numbness pains my 
sense. (On second thoughts, 
maybe I'd better not drive.) But 
when I saw the ad in on 
American magazine for the new 
Volkswagen Beetle, my heart 
leapt. It sang. The Beetlel That’s 
not a car, that's a concept— ifs 
an era, a way of life. The Beetle, 
in its rambunctious simplicity, 
reminds us of better times, of 
the age of innocence. 

1 had a Beetle myself, you see, 
a shiny black one, the first car I 
owned, and the last. I drove it to 
Spain, 1 drove it to Afghanistan. I 
nearly drove it off a cliff. It never 
-wwtvW^mmhn<ft Tha fla how 

I remember it 

The Beetle’s engine, famously, 
was air-cooled; there was no 
radiator. There was almost noth¬ 
ing to go wrong. And if U did you 
could take the engine out by 
removing four bolts. This wa 9 
handy for engine thieves. But 
there were no thieves back then, 
you understand. Only peace and 
love. That was what Beetle own¬ 
ers believed. Like their cars, 
they were different They gave 
lifts to hitchhikers. They waved 
at each other when they passed. 

In a Beetle no one ever felt rond 
rage. The seats weie too uncom¬ 
fortable. 

What was special about the 
Beetle was, of course, its shape, 
it was curvy where other cars 
were straight, like a baton 
wheels — □ dashing sombrero 
(appropriate enough now tiiat 
the original Beetles are only 
made In Mexico) — they curved 
in all dimensions. Like upside- 
down boats. And they floated, if 
that was what you wanted. They 
could probably fly too —their 
wings were that generous. 

Butl betrayed my Beetle, left 
it to rust in a street in East 
London. I still feel guilty. 

Now there's a new Beetle. The 
new model is, we learn, an "up¬ 
market, lifestyle vehicle". "The 
engine is in the front," says the 
press handout, "but its heart’s 
in (he same place." It has a six- 
speaker stereo and a central 
locking system. It has power 
windows and heatable firoiit 
seats. True, the new Beetle has 
something of the same profile as 
the old one. It still looks more 
like a beached boat than a car. 

But inside, frankly, ifs a Golf. A 
sort of postmodern Golf, whh 
• lavender lights on the dashboard 
and little nods to the original 

, Beetle, like viuylhand straps *nd 

i a flower vase on the dash. 

. Powerful,.comfortable,witty, chic. 

' Bht I Can’t ^rqmise I won't 

1 . take the new model for a teat 
I drive. JUat til tee if ( wante pi* 

! Itupandfda.lt n -.ei 

—, ' »* •' - • • ■ ... 

\ ^ - • -“■— 




For women Wall Street’s bear-pits and money markets can be ugly, terrifying places photo: neil ubbert 

Rough traders of Wall Street 


In New York's financial district everything is excessive, 
even the sexual harassment. Joanna Coles reports 


1 A # ALL STREET' Is a place of 
|#|# excess: the seven-figure 
W W salaries, the soaring, self- 
reflecting buildings of chrome and 
glass and'the'bonuses bigger than 
the national debt. 

From here, it is a short walk 
around the southern tip of Manhat¬ 
tan, to Fulton Street, where the New 
York office of Lew Ueberbaum & 
Co stands tall and proud. 

A 30-storey exultation of brick 
and glass, it dominates the eastern 
end of the street on the very site 
where. In 1882, Thomas Edison 
built an historic electric plant which 
powered the country's first under¬ 
ground station. Last month the 
Bame site witnessed another histori¬ 
cal breakthrough as, flanked by his 
lawyers, Mark Lew, chairman and 
chief executive of Lew Ueberbaum 
& Co, agreed to pay $1.75 million to 
settle a sexual harassment and 
discrimination suit brought by 17 
former employees. 

Although ostensibly modest com¬ 
pared with the telephone numbers 
that can be awarded in court, die 
sum was the second highest out-of- 
court settlement for a harassment 
claim. But more to the point, Lew 
was also forced to sign up every 
single one of his existing 200 staff 
for urgent training in (he prevention 
of future harassment. 

Lesbian strippers . . . frequent 
flashing... demands for oral sex by 
senior staff... obscenities broadcast 
over the office Tannoy . .. blatant 
preferment for those who traded in 
sexual favours and grotesque 
abuses of power by staff fuelled by 
cocaine... This is a case which has 
startled even Wail Street. 

Indeed, it is hard to imagine what 
it must have been like to work in an 
office where such astonishing 
behaviour was not only tolerated 
but actually perpetrated by some of 
the company’s most senior .execu¬ 
tives. “What was so serious was that 
tiie harassment was carried on at 
such a high level,” says Elizabeth 
Grossman, a lawyer jit the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commis¬ 
sion (EEOC), who brokered the 
deal on behalf of the Informer staff. 

, For Grossrrian, aged 30, the 
'Settlement is yet another personal 
'triumph- She is rapidly, becoming 
.the unlikely scourge joj the financial 


district. Though in some of her 
cases the finer details of the harass¬ 
ment remain confidential — the 
obvious attraction of settling out of 
court—(he one against Lew Lieber- 
baum is an exception because there 
is also a separate and incredibly 
detailed suit, filed by three other 
former employees, who appear 
determined to see their former 
bosses in the dock. 

The papers, filed at the Federal 
Court, read like a Michael Crichton 
novel with additional reporting 
supplied by Penthouse. Lew him¬ 
self, the firm's top man, is accused 
of at least three affairs with female 
employees, one of whom was told 
she could keep her job if she met 
him at a certain hotel. Meanwhile 
the chief financial officer, Leonard 
A Neuhaus, had an affair with his 
secretary — not perhaps unusual 
conduct for a boss and his assistant, 
but on one occasion, after a noisy 
sex session at his desk, they 
sprayed each other with cans of 
whipped cream and then demanded 
other employees clean up the debris 
of their passion. 

“It became clear there was a 
serious pattern," Grossman says. 
‘The frequency with which the 
offensive behaviour took place... I 
have five or sue cases on the go at 
any one time and I see so much of it 
every day, but ifs always shocking 
when people have to endure this 
kind of behaviour. It takes a strong 
person to be able to put up with it” 

It takes a strong person to chal¬ 
lenge it too. Not one of Grossman’s 
complainants was still working for 
Ueberbaum & Co whea they regis¬ 
tered an official complaint with the 
EEOC. Those who did complain, 
even hesitantly, were ignored or 
dismissed. What made the situation 
impossible was that the people (hey 
were supposed to complain to were 
guilty of the very behaviour they 
were complaining about 

While Grossman's clients de¬ 
cided to avoid risking legal foes and 
were happy to split the $1.75 million 
among (hem 7 - with a major portion 
, left over to help others in similar 
situations — Kimberly Casper, 
Deanna Caflerido and Linetfe Cinelii 
qre holding out In order to see their 
. old firm in court. Each claims she 
waB ’'constructively dismissed” after 


daring to complain. Be warned, the 
summary of their allegations does 
not make family reading. 

Their 50-page complaint begins 
with the Pit, an area in the centre of 
the office which formed a thorough- 
fare through which the three 
women passed several times a day. 
It was, according to Complaint 
97/3016 “composed of male bro¬ 
kers, many of whom upon informa¬ 
tion and belief were frequent drug 
users. These brokers sat, lurked, 
terrorised and preyed upon the 
plaintiffs by subjecting them to a 
daily torrent and virtual hailstorm of 
sexual harassment -.. loudly broad¬ 
casted by voice and by the firms 
microphone. The plaintiffs were ... 
subjected to repeated demands for 
blow jobs.” 

American law divides sexual 
harassment into two categories; the 
first is known as Quid Pro Quo, 
where (he harssser demands 
favours for promotion; the second is 
Hostile Environment, where the 

If a woman was on a 
call, the broker would 
frequently shriek 
obscenities down the 
line, even to clients 


harassment creates an intolerable 
atmosphere. The senior managers 
at Ueberbaum & Co are accused of 
both: take, for example, the hiring 
of lesbian strippers to celebrate the 
birthday of Barry S Rabkin, the first 
vice-president 

Casper claims that although she 
tried to leave the Pit she was forced 
to stay and watch the show while 
her boBS, Mr Neuhaus, the chief 
financial officer, “made a fool of 
himself' by poking one of the strip¬ 
pers repeatedly in the buttocks”. 
Two pages on and the document 
reveals how one of the strippers 
with pierced genitals thoughtfully, 
removed a labia ring which was 
then passed round the office. The 
next day, one of the brokers 
presented It to Casper in a plastic 
bag and demanded she sniff it 

The women also complain that 
the men's lavatory was accessible 
only by walking' through the 
kitchen^ so upon seeing, a female on. 
her way ,fo the bathrtom RAhkln, 


guardian WEBflrl 
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the first vice-president and Fred' 
Dorushkin, rejoicing in the title of 
junior partner broker, would hurl 
remarks such aa "My snake mntj 
to throw up", or “Want to hold Itf 
or "Want to help me?" Dorushku! 
would then emerge from the bit i 
room, not having zipped up his fly, 
He would regularly announce U 
he had not washed his hands, 
proceed to the nearest woman aid 
wipe them on her shirt When 
Casper complained to Lew, the chid 
executive, he laughed and called 
her “white trash". 

When Casper reported this to | 
Joseph Alagna, supposedly h 
charge of monitoring the brokers, 
he replied: “Don’t let it show that it 
bothers you and it will die out.' 
When Caliendo went to him to coin 
plain after similar Incidents, she 
says he whipped out his penis and 
asked her to suck it 1 

Several of the brokers would 1 
regularly demand blow jobs produc¬ 
ing an “abusive and hostile wrl I 
environment of unprecedented 
dimensions". If one of the women I 
was on a business call, the same 
broker would frequently snatch the 
receiver and start shrieking obscen¬ 
ities down the line, even to client 
Meanwhile Laurie O'Connor, a sales 
assistant, who succumbed to Barry 
Rabkiu's sexual charms, received a 
higher bonus than the other assy 
lants, received cash allowances aod 
was allowed 1 o order freely from 
catalogues, buy a stereo system and 
received numerous tickets to 
concerts and sporting events all 
paid for by the firm. 

Casper claims she felt S 6 though 
she was “living through a nightman* 
and frequently cried at work and 
after work". 

Hie three women's final alleg* 
tion is that Lew hired “wow girl? 
such as Tanya Pisanello, recruitri 
because she was attractive, “to 
Licberbaum conducted no real in¬ 
terview of her. When defend®* 
Rabkin and defendant DomihJon 
spotted her in the Pit they imniafr 
ulely (locked to her and told her sw 
was hired. When she asked them 
what she would be doing, theypH 

her no real answer." 

Inevitably, the bad publicity suf 
rounding such claims can have 2 
detrimental effect on a cmW 
Though Lew Ueberbaum & « 
rejects many of the allegations, 
company has also recently chantf# 
its name, to First Asset 

ment. However, they insist 

not as a result of the publicity 
rather a desire to “capture 
essence of the corporate strategy ■ 

The most typ |c » l T # 
power," says Robert UfS,* 

other lawyer representing iwv 

the 17 complainants. * 
young men working fof * 
money and women mokm? 

calwage.It'sapower^I^ 

you in the last 12 montiis th 
been a record number o' 
figure bonuses; a huge num ■ 
individuals in their ^ 

making $600,00^700,000- , ^ 
credible for someone to get ^ g 
college and do that, ^ 
huge trip and foe $} 

instil them with foe nee ® 

responsibly.” - djffit 

; As part of Its penanpfe., ^ 
First Asset Management, » 1 ^ 
prefers to be knpwtf. . j^' 
undergo a minltnuiri of 
intensive training with a . ^ ^ 
on hataasment offeo 1 * 

much, but if a a 8 ^^ nh „npcw‘ J > 
business decision, .w tbs 
■People are starting t 0 J?5 b 

gsUOB&itit 
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Inventor sniffs 
out cure for 
trainer pong 

F ASHION has always come at 
a price, writes John 
Duncan. High beels make you 
failover, tight trousers restrict 
blood flow to essential organs, 
and training shoes stink alter a 
month if you do not wear sucks. 

But British inventor Peter 
Cbown reckons that while the 
first two problems are insur¬ 
mountable, his new aerosol 
pump fins cracked trainer tang. 

Mr Chown’a system, which 
bos already attracted an offer 
from an American multinational 
«hoe company, involves using 
the hollow sole of most modern 
trainers to store deodorant 
which a valve system, activated 
by (he pressure of the foot 
walking, releases into the stinky 
parts of the shoe. One slrapfy 
replenishes the deodorant. 

“H started when I was sitting 
with my wife and we smelled this 
molting smell,” said MrChown, 
aftedS5, of King’s Lynn, 

Norfolk. “It turned out to be my 
grandchildren’s trainers by the 
radiator. Being an inventor my 
rife said (here must be some¬ 
thing I could do about it. 

1 started off by looking at 
"hat there was already. The 
sprays only last about 10 min¬ 
utes and foe soclu you can put 
> iftget mangled up really quickly, 
^icut open a heel on a trainer 
found out it was hollow and 
jfatgave me the idea.” Ten tiny 
pales allow deodorant to flow 
into the shoe. 

Mr Cflown has a track record 
** mi inventor. He was part of 
“^team that Invented the black 
““flight recorders for aircraft, 
and he made £170,000 out of 
“uniting (he bike carrier for cars. 

. ‘"'M a bit green then, selling 
it tor a one-off payment,” he 

“but this trainer technology 
*111 make me a millionaire if it 
frb taken up.” 
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Fashion statement ... a trainer which may become smell-free if 
Peter Chawn’s deodorant pump is taken up photo: david cohhollv 


tyj fo & Queries Joseph Harker 

^ creature (apart 
from humans) show any 
appreciation of music -— be it as 
fnyftm or melody? 

pXAAfPLES of creatures that 
Jr make their own music are plen- 

thm’-, ■ so we 080 justly assume 
* ,s e H)oyed (by the performer 

dp a? 0I ! e e k e )' WhaleBong is 
2 81 * 8 Jlte most surprising. Bird- 

&* ■■« has been 

ra “' d ">, musical terms by 

USmTJu 1, Centuries perhaps 
rcc ‘; ot !! l| y by MessiaerO, with the 

birHe ri d T 0Very that individual 
asdkh*/ 0p muslcal “signatures" 
u c ? ct88 a h 1011811 fingerprint 

Mtef h5 may not be foe 

have Sf°f leasts, but they do 

c te«luw?r pitc l* : a .*ang Of these 
.fE/- begins on the note 

and work fi* 11 * wa y U P 

811 octave On steps 
y l quaI to a tldrd of a 

CotS ! 18 me of. their 

noivhuS*' 8 Ur Pri 8 ing example of a 
MUch ^L ft udlence ■' is plants, 

music InSL?!^ a to respond to 
**'controUed experi- 
fornia university, Cali- 

late 19e °a- Plants 

^rk£J r ., exp 0 8 ed to Bach’S 
“uirh innrianeakers 


grew foster than those grown in 
silence, and actually tunned them¬ 
selves around the speakers. The 
same plants (usually geraniums and 
beans) withered when exposed to a 
24-hour rock station, and grew away 
from tiie speaker as though blasted 
by gales. — Garrick Alder, London 

I A /HEN 1 was a student my dog 
VV started to howl when I tried to 
play the violin, so his musical appre¬ 
ciation was better than mine. — HL 
Golterman, Arles, France 

H OW are TV viewing figures 
calculated?' 

IN THE UK, there is a panel, 
/ administered by the British Audi¬ 
ence Research Bureau (BARB), of 
around 4,000 households, each of 
which has a hionitoring device — a 
"peoplemeter"'— attached to the 
television set(s). 

Viewers onljr have to watch a pro- 
! gramme for one minute to be inoni- 
: tored, but if the 1 programme Is, say, 

! 30 minutes long, then this single 
! minute otily counts for l/30fo'of foe 
; titograrame. '■ 

1 ' I hate heayd of a country; in 
i Smith'America where the'.pfropl^- 
meters are connected directly to the 1 


Letter from Uzbekistan Jennifer Balfour 

Reluctant bride 


F IRUZA was raped by a neigh¬ 
bour when she was five. Of 
course she didn't call it rape 
at the Lime. She really didn't know 
what was going on. He just told her 
they were playing a game. She 
didn’t think about it much until she 
was 15. Until then, she along whh 
her friends thought babies were 
made when you kissed. The secrets 
of tiie wedding night were kept for 
those who needed to know. Anti 
gills didn’t. ! 

But there was a teacher at school 
who thought differently. Firuza 
remembers clearly the lecture that 
opuned her eyes to the terrors of 
the first night. She recalls ill*- clini¬ 
cal dissection of the events that 
would follow frenzied dancing at her 
wedding party when she ami her 
stranger husband would be es¬ 
corted by an alcohol-crazed crowd 
to a strange bouse which would be 
her new home. They would wear 
white clothes, lie behind a white 
curtciiti on a white sheet, and she 
would have to respond somehow to 
a man preparing to rape her. 

The- more she heard, the more- 
she burned with embarrassment 
and shame, and when she realised 
the significance of the white sheet, 
she fainted. Evidence of her purity 
would be paraded the next day in 
the form of the stained white sheet 
tor .ill lo sue, by old women crying: 
“.All is well!” 

If all was not well, she would be 
stripped of her new clothes and jew¬ 
ellery and driven out in rags under a 
pall of shame that would cling for 
ever. As a reward for iter precision 
and courage in preparing the village 
girls for their future, foe teacher 
was removed. But this much re¬ 
mained in Flruza's mind — she had 
to be a virgin and the consequences 
of her violation as a child returned 
to haunt her from that day on. 

Her older sister’s first night had 
been a disaster. So terrified had she 
been at foe thought of the conjugal 
1 process, that she had cowered for 
three days in the corner of the 


marital room, finally confessing to 
an imaginary previous infidelity in 
order to escape the ordeal. She had 
been unceremoniously returned to 
her parents, who spent a sleepless 
night contemplating rheir own fu¬ 
ture standing in the village, before 
taking her the next day for a 
medical examination. 

Once (lie indignity of a thorough 
check-up had pronounced all was 
well, the lihsniled product was 
proudly rejialrinted to its new owners 
with instructions to try again. Two 
habit's later, the problem was 
obviously ironed nut, blit Firuzn’s 
own fears might not be resolved so 
easily. 'Ihey are real. Not n day goes 
by without her reliving her child¬ 
hood night more and conlemplnling 
the impossibility of her plight. 


G IRLS ARE brought lip solely 
with the wedding night in 
mind. They are nurtured, 
protected, moulded and oilcn im¬ 
prisoned to ensure die -suim-ss of 
the one night lluit will nuiki- nr 
break their father’s standing m the 
community. The pride of tin- whole 
family is sit stoke and it hongs mi 
proof nf their virginity. 

Firuza is 2 U mid her time is com¬ 
ing soon. Already buys arc queuing 
for her hand. She has told mi one- 
about hr-r experience tost tlu news 
gets out and she is condemned for 
ever to life with nn nicoholh, a di¬ 
vorcee, or an older man whom no 
one else wants. Her mother would 
break down if she knew, and her 
father would never believe the 
truth. At any rate she knew she 
would be blamed. 

Firuza will of course remain 
silent, hoping desperately that by 
some miracle her violation at five 
was not complete and her secret can 
die with her. But foe turbulence 
within will merely intensify na her 
time approaches, and mental terrors 
will continue to assail her until the 
day she can prove without a doubt, 
foat with her, as with every good 
village girl, all is well 


TV broadcasters, who can change 
their output in real time to satisfy 
foe panel .—Andy Cook, Paris 


\MfHAT Is particularly daft 
ww about a brush? 

A / OTHING. This “saying” is a 
/ V meaningless Southern corrup¬ 
tion of foe entirely logical Northern 
expression "soft as a brush”. “Soft” 
meads weak in foe head, add the 
brush is the tall of a fox. — Gerald 
Haigh, Bedworth, Warwickshire 

1M WHERE does the phrase “by 
If If a long chalk” come from? 

’ • * 1 

T HE allusion is to foe custom of 
making merit marks with chalk, 
before lead pencils were common. 
~KeriLorn, Brisbane, Australia V 


D ID the US and Britain ever 
risk war over escaped 
African slaves on British territory? 

'■ l yi flTH the abolition of slavery in. 

v v the British Empire early in 
: the. 1.9th century, Canada became a 
haven for escaping slaves from foe 
. southern United ’ States, who trav- 
1 eUed north along a clandestine 
“underground railroad" maintained 
by abolitionists. Many spirituals 
were songs encoded with the road- 
signs to follow on the journey north. 

Slaves who reached Canada set. 
up free communities. While slave¬ 
owners pressed Congress to pres¬ 
sure. the Canadian authorities; 
northern politicians usually defused 
any serious effort to retaliate 
against Canada or Britain for shel¬ 
tering runaway slaves. They were 
finally freed by Lincoln's Emanclpa- 
tion Proclamation of 1863. 

Ironically, Britain was . more 
sympathetic to the. slave-owning 
, south’ during ‘the Aihcrican Civil 
War, ;whiles tens|.pf, thousands Of 
: Canadians fought Jn the northern 
armies, Many Canadians - became 
^ generalsand a friunber won the 
Congressional Modal of Hdnour. 

After foe war, foe former islavea 
tended to return south, and only 
vestigial 1 .communitiesof \ their 
descendants- remain. — Victor 
Suthren, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 




BAT books should I read 
to became an intellectual? ’ 


A N INTELLECTUAL fo bhe iifhp 
listens to'foe WllilOm Tell Over¬ 
ture and doesn't think of'the'Lone 
Rang er. Hotter, since foe emer¬ 
gence'of Cultural Studies that rilust 
be tdbdified testify thinks of 1 foe 
Lone ' 1 Ranger ] 1 Rohan BdstiH, 

T/ifjiMpjjs/fo- CUiaowAttld: AUstfulih l - 


Any answers? 

IFILIVED at the North or 
I South Pole and never come 
Into contact with other people, 
could I catch a cold? — Lynn 
Jone$, Kegwprtfi, Derbyshire 


rjACJjf year there Beams to be 
LZ a new film released which 
has made more montiy than any 1 
other, and been seen by more 1 
people.’Of course) inflation and 1 
population increases count but 
is there a folr; way to compare, 
say, Titanic whh Gone With The 
Wind? Nick Gammon, Melbourne, 
Australia 


M ALE body hair grows to a 
fixed lerigth then stops. If it 
la cut, It groves back to the origi¬ 
nal length. Hpir is composed of 
dead ceUs so how does It “know" 
the length to re-grow?—- Andrew 

Com ish, Wollongong, A ustraiia 

- ' ■ • • -_:_ 

Answers Should be e-maUed to 
weekly@guandlan.co.uk,-faxed to 
0171/+44171 -242-0986,-or pdfrted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 76 Farrlng- 
don Road, London EG1M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website is at • * 
http://nq.guaitllan.oo.uk/ • 
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A warrior 


Bishop Trevor 
Huddleston 


ITISo ne of the most remarkable 
f (acts of our time that it was a 
I white bishop whom the African 
National Congress asked to open 
their first conference in freedom in 
1991. His return to South Africa as a 
hero, after an absence of 35 years, 
was the measure of the stature of 
Uisltop Trevor Huddleston, who has 
died Aged A4. 

After all that Huddleston had 
[achieved in South Africa, when he 
was recalled to England by the 
Community of the Resurrection in 
1936 al only 43, that might have 
been the end of his story. It proved 
(o be just the beginning. He grew in 
i Mature as, successively. Bishop of 
Masasi. of Stepney, of Mauritius 
and, finally. Archbishop of the 
Indian Ocean. From 1983. in so- 
called retirement, lie was president 
the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
and chairman of the International 

• Muict and Aid Fund. His repute 
jin the black community in South 
■ Africa was undimmed. 

1 ffa man is known by the com- 
[ W he keeps, there were those 
lather Huddleston knew as promis- 
'{* young men in Johannesburg — 
■ frf Tambo, Nelson Mandela, 

. Esmond Tutu — who grew to he 
men, of Hie stature of his later 
, fdendjulius Nyerere in Masasi. But 
| roost of his company never became 
I flames, and his top priority each day 
was to “keep company" with God In 
! Rer. 

Huddleston was born in Bedford, 

, 5011 of Captain Sir Ernest Wliite- 

. Huddleston, eventually com- 
of the Indian Navy. His 
! awensHs absent in India, and they 
; wl not meet until Huddleston was 
His devouL Anglo-Catholic 
,, home and the local Hampstead 
i ttMirch were powerful Influences 

kdy in his childhood he began 
. 'mink he was called to the priest- 
I f 01 Lancing College was a 
] jy influence. At Christ Church. 

°td, TVevor felt the call to be a 
‘tonk as weU as a priest. 

, K , r Oxford, he spent an invalu- 
lr_5 yw in Ceylon, up the 
S^ dd y river, in India, and in 
ytme. He was ordained to a 
? e railway town of Swin- 
! i * Jj}* Haight of the Depression. 

iehi, , wi 1 aged 26, Huddleston 
f („ to test his vocation 

I Jr" ^Community of the Resur- 
; 2?"- fr Edward Keble Talbot, 
in„ ' Jpen '?r, warned hint tliat hav- 
mtwi ° l 11 * ren would prove the 
life ^ eman d of the religious 

yean;a??^ ton,s,rartlnie rec,u9lve 
bodirv? when most able- 

^rttosSg WerB belnff Cfllle<1 up ’ 

g returned 

! the Abica to be Superior of 

• pened l m ® u nlty. Huddleston hap- 

[ 0n kitchen and : front¬ 

ed l 7 ‘ ^wes was clearly sick 
took &aL PU , t " 10 bed. Huddleston 
2 nd vw, A e s . a bp. for ,a week 
Wj’^rad to stay, and italk. 
taj jounced that.Rayn.es 

I Sttc ceeH u- Huddleston should 

^riapdo. Anglican 



Voice of Mexico 



- r .• . J,;J. I 
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Scourge of apartheid . . . Huddleston, aged 47, sets off for 
Tanganyika in I960, live years after being recalled from South Africa 




Missions, Johannesburg. His ship 
sailed for Cape Town in 1943. 

Within days of his arrival, Hud¬ 
dleston was immersed in the begin¬ 
nings of his onslaught on apartheid, 
in Church as well as State, the story 
of which he would eventually 
recount in his best-seller Naught 
For Your Comfort (1956). His out¬ 
standing gifts of leadership and 
courage were soon apparent. He 
learnt to communicate powerfully 
both as a speaker and writer. He 
had the voice of a visionary and a 
handsome and commanding face. 
He worked not only with like- 
minded Anglicans but with Jews, 
Hindus, Muslims and agnostics. 

Where apartheid was concerned, 
he was totally uncompromising — 
which led him Into conflict with the 
bishops of his church. 

Huddleston's ministry In Sophia- 
town was movingly described by 
Alan Paton In Cry, The Beloved 
Country (1948). Huddleston was 
Provincial of his Community in 
South Africa from 1949 to 1955. He 
was given the ANC's highest award, 
the title Isithwalandwe, the Coura¬ 
geous Warrior. When his Commu¬ 
nity recalled him in 1955 only his 
vow of obedience made him obey: 
he would almost certainly other¬ 
wise have been arrested. His Supe¬ 
rior judged that a South African 
prison was no place for a diabetic 
like Huddleston. In South Africa, 
those who depended on him, like 
OUverTambo. were dumbfounded. 

There followed, four unhappy 
years. Huddleston, coping with his 
bereavement of Africa and. with cor¬ 
respondence and invitations to 
speak that flowed from the best-sell¬ 
ing Naught For Ygur Comfort, was 
for a time guardian of novices at 
Mlrfield and then prior of the C-R 
hpuse at Nottlpg Hill Gate, -'-I 

,,People close to him were clear 
that he should return to Africa. Hud- 
dleston was Bishop 1 of Masasi in 
Tanganyika/the fourth! poorest ; 
country in- the world, from, 196Q ,to 
1968. NyererOi 'a Roman CatbojJft 
.called i him "our .'bishop". Thj® 
worked fogother as-par foere.., i. t r 
'I i , It was Rob?.rt,Stopford f Bishop of 
I London, who in 1968; invited- Hud¬ 


dleston lo be Bishop Suffragan of 
Stepney. Al a time when east (mriun 
was witnessing a considerable in¬ 
crease in the immigrant population 
and a growing mass hysteria against 
the Pakistanis, there could hardly 
have been a wiser appointment. 

It was Gerald Ellison, Bishop of 
London, who realised tliat, at 65. 
Huddleston still had it in him to be a 
very considerable bishop overseas, 
and caused him to be both Bishop 
of Mauritius and Archbishop of the 
Indian Ocean from 1978 to 1983. He 
grew in understanding of the faiths 
of Muslims, Hindus and Buddhists. 
This new ecumenism became cen¬ 
tral to what he believed and prac¬ 
tised. 

If anyone imagined the septuage¬ 
narian Huddleston would sit back 
they were mistaken. When he re¬ 
tired, he became provost of the 
Selly Oak colleges; president of the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement; chair¬ 
man of the International Defence 
and Aid Fund and a Trustee of the 
Runnymede TYust — a massive ex¬ 
penditure of time and energy. 

No one who knew Huddleston In¬ 
timately could deny that he re¬ 
mained to the end, in a rather 
old-fashioned sense, a man of God. 
Living his last years in a few rooms 
at the top of the vicarage of St 
James’ 8 , in London, there was still 
much of the monk about him. 

When one asks why Huddleston 
remained such a hero, Archbishop 
Tutu probably provides the best 
answer. He says: "I was in hospital 
for. 20 months- with TB, and. If- Fa¬ 
ther Huddleston was in Johannes¬ 
burg, he made.lt a point to visit me 
at least once a week: I was just a 
nonentity, 13 years old, and yet he 
paid so much attention.to me, p < 

,, If : Trevor Huddleston seemed 
isometimes a man with a cause —• to 
the point of obsession—it was only 
because he.was,, first, a,man 1 with 
compassion for individual children 

Of.God-r ■,.« 1 ; <.'■ -i . > 

(^-1^ •. 

i grjo James | . ■ 

■£ 5 ^bLM>anTrevor Huddleston, ■ .■ 
bofriiaUoQ ie, 1913; died April 20,.. 

■ -r.*ss-- '.i ! 


Octavio Paz 


O ctavio paz, who has died 

aged 84, was one of the 
great figures of Latin Ameri¬ 
can culture and literature in the 
20 th century, and one of the last sur¬ 
realists. The award to him in 1990 of 
the Nobel Prize for literature was 
the just and timely recognition of 
his notable poetic gifts — he was 
praised for his "impassioned writing 
with wide horizons, characterised 
by sensuous intelligence and human¬ 
istic integrity’'. 

With the Chilean ixiet Pablo 
Neruda, he was one of the most sig¬ 
nificant poets of (lie age — and not 
just iu Latin America. But he was also 
an immensely intelligent and per¬ 
ceptive critic — of literature, art and 
society — and some of his best work 
was done in the field of criticism. 

Like most Latin American intel¬ 
lectuals, Paz also took an active part 
in the political life of his country — 
as a journalist and a diplomat — 
and, in later life, lie enjoyed a repu¬ 
tation as an outspoken critic of (lie 
Mexican “revolutionary" regime: 
not unlike (hat of a Soviet dissident. 

Paz was always controversial, 
always ii maverick, set slightly apart 
from the accepted wisdom of the 
time. But ho was a man nf immense 
charm, with n strong moral sense, 
wild inspired great loyally. Anyone 
who met him, heard his lectures, ui 
got caught up in the production of 
his magazines, found a man of great 
energy, huge enthusiasm, and crys¬ 
tal pure integrity. 

His book The Labyrinth Of Soli¬ 
tude (1950) has, for years, been a 
defining text about the nature of 
Mexico, both for Mexicans and for 
foreigners. Its immense global suc¬ 
cess was due to the fact that he made 
the late of a Mexican appear to speak 
for the entire human condition. 
Although partly a book about the pre- 
Hlspanlc roots of Mexican culture, 
Faz's -wide reading enabled him to 
create a Mexico that was integrally 
Included in the Western tradition. 

Paz was born in Mexico City, 
when die Mexican revolution of 1910 
was but four years old. He came 
from a well-off progressive family, 
and many of his intellectual contem¬ 
poraries were to slip easily into the 
role of revolutionary bureaucrat But 
Paz himself, over the years, acquired 
considerable distaste for Mexicofe 
amorphous, nan-ideological, non- 
intellectual revolution — and he pre¬ 
ferred to keep it at arm’s length. 

He did become a Mexican diplo¬ 
mat, first In Paris and later as ambas¬ 
sador in India, but in Latin America 
Buch jobs are often kept open to pro¬ 
vide a living for writers and poets. 
When his distaste for the regime 
became too profound, he resigned 
from government service. 

In 1937, scarcely out of college, 
Paz went to live and, work In the 
Yucatan, helping to set up a rui*a1 
school near Merida, an experience 
that produced one of his early long 
poetns, Between Stone And Kower, 
a reflection on the tile of the' sisal 
growers and an indictment of the 
world of money, But he was soon di¬ 
verted from this early attempt to get 
to grips with Mexico’s rural reality 
by, an'expedition to.., republican 
Spain,-, then iq the full drama of<cMl 
war and International intervention.. 

Paz had been invited- by Neru.dk 
to, attend (lie, jatemational writers’ 
congress hr Barcelona, a great leftist 
jamboree.In support of the republic. 
-Far him, as for all.the!other Latin 
American writers who arrived in 


Spain in those years, the civil war 
was a life-altering experience. It left 
him with a strong memory of the pos¬ 
sibility of a utopian new society that 
was neither viable nor recoverable. 
He had just got married, to Elena 
Garro, nnd was to spend a year in 
Spain — though not as a combatant. 

When the civil war ended with 
the victory of Franco, Paz returned 
lo Mexico, bringing with him the 
cream of Spanish Intellectual life. 
But something happened to Paz in 
the years back in Mexico. He 
moved away from the leftist political 
commitment of his contemporaries 
and quarrelled violently with the 
communist Neruda. He read vora¬ 
ciously, was influenced by Nietz¬ 
sche, and abandoned his early 
interest in political action. 

He began lo see himself as a poet 
rather than an embryonic politician. 
In 1943 he left Mexico on a iwo-vear 
scholarship to the United Stales. 
Four years later lie went as a diplo¬ 
mat to Paris and sought mu Andre 
Breton. Fur several yew's I'li/. wn> 
well established in the surviving sur¬ 
realist circle. Surrealism mm risked 
his obsession with llu- erotic. ;is well 
as his growing hostility to Miitiuism. 
He became n noted critic of .l«-:in- 
hml Sartre. ‘Iliese interests wen- to 
set him apart iroiu oilier Lilin Amer¬ 
ican intellectuals of Ids general ion. 

In the 1960s Pnz went to India as 
Mexico’s ambassador Ii wik nn in¬ 
teresting and important assignment 
— Nehru's India was one of the 
, leaders of the embryonic Third 



Paz: significant poet of the age 

World, of which Mexico was a po¬ 
tential member. 

In 1968, after six years in Delhi, 
Paz resigned from the Mexican 
foreign service in protest against 
the Tlatelolco massacre in Mexico 
City just before the Olympic Games 
were held there. Nearly 400 student 
demonstrators, caught up in the 
worldwide student agitation of tliat 
year, -were shot in Mexico’s central 
square. Paz was shocked and, with¬ 
out sharing die leftist outlook of the 
student revolutionaries, he began to 
take an active role in trying to 
undermine the entrenched power 
structure of the Mexican state, 
j. Paz published his great study of 
Sor Juana foes de la Cruz, probably 
his finest work, in 11982. Sor Juana 
Was a'17th century poet in colonial 
Mexico who got into endless trou¬ 
ble with the Inquisition for her.sub¬ 
versive writings. Tlie work was- a 
dazzling display .of Paz"* talents,— 
as poeL critic, philosopher and sur¬ 
realist joker, Eventually,, though, 
Paz will survive through his poetry. 


Richard Qott 


■ ■ . ■ i 


! X)clav|o Paz, poet, critic, diplomat,. 

! bgrnMarcth&L 1914; died April, 19, 
■ 1998. !f,>i : ■. • • 
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THEATRE 

Michael Bllllngton 


f T'S BEEN a month of booze and 
talk—on stage, that is. First the 
sodden pipe-dreamers of The 
Iceman Cometh. Then the rumina¬ 
tive train passengers in Yasmina 
Reza's The Unexpected Man. And 
now, in Sebastian Barry’s Our Lady 
of Sligo, at London’s National 
Theatre, we have a monologue- 
prone heroine dying of an alcohol- 
poisoned liver in a Dublin hospital. 
Rarely have I felt so bethumped 
with words. 

Barry, as we know from The 
Steward Of Christendom, is a first- 
rate theatrical poet every phrase is 
brushed with eloquence. He also 
finds in his ancestors echoes of 
Irish history. But while the new play 
is a feast far the ear, it also poses 
certain questions. Does it, for u 
largely non-Irish audience, have the 
public resonance of its prize-winning 
predecessor? And is there enough 
action in the present to balance its 
evocation of the past? For all its 
virtues, one would have to say not. 

As before, Barry digs into family 
history — in this instance, to pro¬ 
vide an imagined portrait of his 
grandmother. When we meet her. 
Mai O’Hara is lying in n Dublin hos¬ 
pital bed in 1S>53, visited periodically 

-by Jwr husband_ and, dau ghter. 

Through her, and their rcconec- 
tions, vve gradually piece together 
the narrative of her life. We learn of 
her youthful promise as a member 
of the Galway bourgeoisie, of her 
ill-fated marriage to alcoholic engi¬ 
neer Jack, of Mai's own recourse to 
the bottle and tile consequent death 
of a baby son, and of n sleazy Sligo 
married life* fuelled by liquor, bick¬ 
ering and remorse, 

Blit what is the source of Mai's 
tragedy? Is she the victim of charac¬ 
ter, circumstance or history? A 
mixture of all three, Barry suggests, 
with the last predominating. 



Trouble and strife . . . Sinead Cusack and Nigel Terry in Our La dy 
of Sligo by Sebastian Barry photograph neil libbert 


Mai herself suggests that her 
drinking is Inspired by Jack's exam¬ 
ple. But Jack, who works his way up 
the social ladder via the British ser¬ 
vices. blames “the sheer boredom 
of Ireland, the sheer provincial 
death-grip that lies upon the land", 
and, in particular, the spiritual and 
intellectual isolation of the country 
after the civil war, up to and includ¬ 
ing the 1932 De Valera ministry. 

Like Thomas Dunne in The Stew¬ 


ard Of Christendom, Mai is blighted 
by events. He was a loyal servant of 
the British state at a time when Ire¬ 
land was fighting for independence; 
she is a member of the Catholic 
middle class at a time when they are 
being marginalised by the new Free 
State. But Dunne's tragedy arose 
from a peculiar mixture of his pri¬ 
vate life and public role; with Mai it 
is harder to feel the oppressive 
weight of history, 


A showbusiness career to die for 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth _ 

E LMER McCURDY, The Okla¬ 
homa Outlaw (Timewatch, 
BBC2), was a bandit of quite extra¬ 
vagant ineptitude. When he blew a 
safe, he used so much nitroglycer¬ 
ine that 4,000 silver dollars melted 
and fused to the safe. Wien he held 

I up a I rain, it was the wrong one. 
(Elmer will be our guide through 
the merry hell of hnw to make n 
quick buck. Like Virgil in Dante's 
Inferno, but much more entertain¬ 
ing J 

The train robbery yielded a 
watch and sonic* whisky'. You sus¬ 
pect that his partners in crime were 
disaffected by this meagre haul. 

( Tiie sheriff soon turned up on a tip- 
off at the farm where Elmer was 
working for Charlie, a Red Indian 
with a glass eye. 

When the posse arrived, he was 
in the corn crib collecting eggs to 
scramble for Charlie’s cats. (You 
must force yourself to believe all 
this. It will get harder. J 
Elmer asked Charlie to get the 
whisky, climb in the corn crib and 
have a last chink with him. Charlie, 
ns brave ns he was kind, did so and 
they finished the bottle. (Sixty years 
Inter a coroner was struck by the 
amount of whisky lie found in die I 


body.) Elmer came out shooting. 

■ Like all his recorded actions, this 
was not a good idea. 

There are Oklahomans still alive 
I and sprightly who remember the 
noise of that shoot-out. It must be a 
healthy state. Depending, of course. 

Elmer's embalmed body lay un¬ 
claimed in the funeral parlour, 
mummifying in the prairie air. The 
mortician's son would put roller 
skates on him and take him for a 
spin. 

One day carnival folk arrived, 
claiming to be relatives. Captain 
Harvey Boswell is among the last of 
this dying breed. A typhoon darn 
near flattened his boa constrictor, 
and lus mummy —- a nightclub 
singer killed by a jealous boyfriend 
— fell victim to political correct¬ 
ness. Though she wears big, bright 
blue bloomers, and you can't get 
much more correct titan that 

Freak shows gave way to films. 
Louis Sonney, a showman who now 
owned Elmer, noticed how much 
better Duane Esper was doing down 
the road with a movie called The 
Seventh Commandment CT)on't 
monkey with another guy's wife,” as 
his son, Dan, put it). 

He and Duane went into partner- 
si tip making cheap and lurid movies 
like Maniac (changed to Sex Ma- i 
niac to buck up business). “Get into 
town quick. Get out before the cops 


come." Much like outlaws, really. 

Elmer appeared as a film extra in 
one such movie. She Freak. “He 
was behind the actress geeking it 
up with the snakes and the skeleton. 
She was a nice girl. Yes, Indeed, a 
very nice girl. She owned a chain of 
ladies' ready-to-wear shops called 
Sassy Pants." (It is superbly implau¬ 
sible contributions like this that 
make The Oklahoma Outlaw the 
rich and spicy dish it is.) 

Somehow typically, Elmer's role 
was left on the cutting room floor. 

One day Dan Sonney sawed off 
Elmer’s arm to goose his secretary, 
Bea, an exceptionally proper lady. 
His rowdy cowboy outfit is now in a 
Korean Presbyterian Church, as his 
daughter told us, waggling eloquent 
Groucho eyebrows. 

Elmer was sold in a job-lot to the 
Hollywood Wax Museum. The 
owner, Spoony Singh, a Sikh who 
used to be a Canadian lumberjack, 
was taken aback by his appearance 
("He wasn't a big man anyhow, and 
mummified ... I can't see anyone 
looking very good") and sold him 
on to the Laff In The Dark ghost 
train. He was painted Day-Glo and 
hung in the tunnel. 

As producer Jonathan Gili’a 
gentle commentary put it, there was 
no one left to remember he was 
human. 

This documentary was a geologi- 


What you are left with is a play in 
which almost everything crucial has 
already happened. You see Mai's 
awful humiliations in the hospi¬ 
talised present: the morphine Injec¬ 
tions, the blanket baths, the 
nervous visits from her husband 
and actress daughter. But it is al¬ 
most entirely n play of retrospective 
action; and. while it is fascinating to 
hear of Mai's golden youth, marital 
squalls and maternal guilt, Barry 
relies too much on the imperfect 
past at the expense of the indicative 
present. 

His language, however, has a 
fierce eloquence that is democrati¬ 
cally distributed among all the 
characters. Max Stafford-Clark's 
characteristically precise produc¬ 
tion also allows the action to flow 
easily in and out of the Dublin 
hospital rooms. And there are fine 
performances from June Watson as 
Mai's stalwart middle-class friend, 
from Nigel Terry as her poker- 
backed, uneasily gentrified husband 
and, most of all, from Sinead 
Cusack, who has to carry the bur¬ 
den of the play as Mai. She has a 
habit of leaping forwards in tier bed 
that evokes Mai's former impulsive 
energy; the skill of this marvellous 
performance is that it suggests that 
somewhere inside Mai's decaying 
body lies a potent memory of her 
reckless, tennis-playing, music- 
loving younger self. 

It has, in fact, been a inmilh ol 
superb acting: not just (.'track. or 
Kevin Spncey in The kvimm 
Cometh, but also Michael Gambon 
and Eileen Atkins in Matthew 
Warchus's The Unexpected Man, 
at The Pit, which lack of space pre¬ 
vented me from reviewing properly. 

As two strangers on a train, Gam¬ 
bon has the morose, introspective 
bulk of a self-despising writer, while 
Atkins, as his closet admirer, beauti¬ 
fully displays die bright-eyed inten¬ 
sity and avid curiosity of a woman 
for whom fiction is more real than 
life Itself. We may have suffered 
from an excess of interior mono¬ 
logues and buttonholing addresses, 
but connoisseurs of acting have 
been pelted with pearls. 


cal slice through n century of 
American showbusiness. It was tele¬ 
vision, child of the fairground and 
the films, dial found Elmer. 

A set dresser, working on locu¬ 
tion with The Six Million Dollar 
Man, saw him glowing in the dark, 
his remaining arm modestly cover¬ 
ing his crotch. “It looked awful real 
to me. So l went over to move the 
arm and see if he'd any genitals, 
which he wouldn't have if he had 
been in papier mflchA and there in¬ 
deed they were. Shrivelled a bit but 
there," 

It was the last proof that this was 
a man. 

The former LA coroner. Dr 
Naguchi, is a man who plumes him¬ 
self on the celebrity of his corpses. 1 
“Marilyn Monroe, Natalie Wood, 
William Holden. I was one time 
called Coroner to the Stars.” He 
specified that this highly mobile 
cadaver should' be buried under 
concrete. 

But Oklahomans arrived in 10 -gal¬ 
lon hats to claim their own. They did 
Elmer proud: A black hearse, white 
lilies, ranchers'on horses clinking , 
with silver. There was no laughing 
and clowning around . 1 We treated 
this outlaw just like he was a friend of 
ours." They buried him with all the 
other outlaws, Tbm Capers, killed in 
a crap game . 1 Little Dick West Char¬ 
lie Pearce, eternally misspelled : on 
his gravestone as Desperado.’ ; , 

All a little lowdr than ’the good 
folk on the hill. : 1 ■ 1 


sax and the j Coppola’s welcome burst of rain 
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JAZZ 

John Fordham 

REALISE time is flying is 

/ my life,” the great maverick 
saxophonist Sonny Rollins said 
in 1996, when he was 66 . Mfe 
a decade ofbeing very careful 
about the work i do, nowlnuit 
to play more while I can.”Ina 
whirlwind of a show at London's 
Barbican, he did just that 

Though he has learned from 
other great sax-players (notably 
Coleman Hawkins, Chartle 
Parker and Lester Young), and 
probably acquired someolhis 
melodic subversiveneaaaodtm 
predictability from his child¬ 
hood friend Thelonious Monk 
Rollins has been his own acad¬ 
emy. 

When Rollins goes to the edgf, 
the audience laughs in astonish 
ment at the switchbacks, crash 
stops, squabbling double-timf 
flurries, cackling trills, jubilant 
inappropriate quotes and impe¬ 
rious rhythmic distortions that 
make up Ins improvisations. 
There was a lot of that. 

Rollins takes to (he stage ala 
loping crouch, ns if pacing a 
cage, and makes announce¬ 
ments in a fast, gravelly muttet, 
as If he’d really prefer Miles 
Davis’s inte-career method of 
holding up signboards instead. 

The opener was a typical too- 
tempo canter, veering between a 
straight-ahead jazzy bustle andi 
funky release. After tantalising 
listeners by leaving die initial 
long solos to the shapely, but 
often subdued, methods of tnw 



CINEMA 

Richard Williams 


L ASTweek I went to a screen¬ 
ing of The Thief, nominated 
for the best foreign film 
award at this year’s Oscars. After¬ 
wards foe Russian director Pavel 
Chukhrai talked about the state of 
Russian cinema in the new era, and 
showed a polite but firm resentment 
of the way his country's screens are 
dominated by Hollywood product 
Someone asked if there were any 
American films that he admired. 

•You mean apart from the films of 
the thirties, forties and fifties, when 
ihe Americans were making a lot of 
good films* he replied. Then he 
paused. "I suppose I could say I 
liked foe Godfather films,” he 
added. 'They seemed to contain 
most of the things cinema should 
hive." 

Who would argue with him? But 
Francis Ford Coppola's later output 
Indifferent matter, a succession of 
Mu de grandeur. So the appear¬ 
ance of The Rainmaker, a film as 
solid and useful as a good kitchen 

table, la an event to be welcomed 
I Yet eypn *i*v uiiicns seemed 
lungramldng. This is the sixth of 
John Grisham’s enormously popular 
novels to reach the screen, and 
none has managed to rise above the 
wading of competent entertain- 
rcenL Somehow Coppola hns found 
my to reproduce Grisham’s nar ra¬ 
te drive while creating tiie moral 
ityhthat eluded his predecessors, 
j fich and complex without a mo¬ 
ment’s ponderousness, this Is what 
u ^d to be called a message film, 
' 4| dng aim at two targets: cynical 
I “*yera and crooked insurance 
1 wmpanies. Matt Damoti, hot from 
to success of Good Will Hunting. 
i%s Rudy Baylor, an Idealistic 
young law graduate who gets his 
tot on foe professional ladder by 
£tong a dodgy Memphis firm run 
^ “Bruiser* Stone (Mickey Rourke). 
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Matt Damon as the idealistic young lawyer in Francis Ford Coppola's The Rainmaker 


Slone teams Rudy with Deck Schif- 
flet (Danny DeVito --«n ut icgai 
k. -tturnound who chases ambu¬ 
lances and prowls hospital corridors 
in the hope of persuading accident 
victims to sue for damages, on n 
30 per cent commission. 

Excellence comes at you from all 
directions, starting with Coppola's 
own screenplay. At every level, the 
acting Is full of pleasure and 
surprise. DeVito stays true to 
his character's instincts, avoiding 
sanctimony when tiie tale's moral 
purpose becomes apparent. At last 
someone has found a decent mid¬ 
life role for Mickey Rourke, who 
sports a silver pompadour and ruby 
cufflinks as big as pigeon's eggs 
with restrained relish. Claire Danes 
Is a touching dishwater-blonde waif. 
Matt Damon's embodiment of 
youthful integrity is given depth and 
texture by tiie older-and-wiser 
narration, and finds a perfect foil in 


Sp/f and polish of a dame 


Stephen Scott on piand, 
declared his intentions wifo« 
tenor solo of scalding *** 

the night before the .. 

out His long, unaccom^. 
soliloquy, a showpiece d** 
performance, 
display of hia repertoire 

reshuffled bebop 
honks, drumbeat 

p^Iikewafisandm^ 

conjuror’s appetite for , 

you the tube arid biding . 

Imm ediately. . . M kof : 

Astrongerth^^r ., : 

new pieces min|gedWt» : , - 

Rontu ort hi. <wn ,f„ a ‘B 1 ,. j 


“meednaeverage 

jW Daourt 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago, my 
Aussie friend tells me as we 
Jv kf curtain-up at London's 
Royal, Barry Humphries 
V s centrefold of a sheilas’ maga- 
! Cteo. He was leaning 
S*free, she thinks, with just a 
to hide his bits. Her tone sug- 
TT ■ grass snake, or whatever 
tor one Down Under. 

J£foe end of New Edna — The 
she's had second 

bteoalSaly 8 Pyth ™' 8116 B8yS 

hJi]*■ Humphries’s first West 

10 years, arid he 
J^vellous spiky form. 

vhirjfu rat kdf of the show, 
S, Humphriefi vvrote > la es- 
^amudeaLLet’acanit- 

7 ^ moderrt -J fi - 

after ^ lto ragreaafon therapy 
ut\ £ 5 J«« h t ahopUfting,- we 
to a ^tant Nestor 
Haydenf™ tU-yearold Lucy 

Ufa* because of her 

nmij^a^r Hts not purple," she 
wisteria"), she..is 
tktom £or gl&dloli-related 
lnsi«^ Her de sceridanta will later 
tourist 1 
the 1950s. Young 


Edna (Penelope Woodman) Is grow¬ 
ing up with Mum when she is 
discovered by a young Rupert Mur¬ 
doch. The rest is history. "Who 
cares if critics call you kitsch, dear," 
Young Edna’s mum used to sing. 
"One day you'll be so filthy rich, 
dear. One day, Edna, you'll be a... 
star" Prescient or what? There are 
jokes that were old when Carry Ons 
walked the earth. But the songs are 
a smutty scream, hookending this 
musical extravaganza are standup 
slots; a welcoming scene with Sir 
Les Patterson, and most of the 
second half with Edna herself. 
Humphries' Is terrifying 






Jon v.-iierlij's narrow-eyed, florid- 
tonguod bully. 

Tiie sixth film by the Hong Kong 
director Wong Kar-Wai maintains 
the visual quality of its predeces¬ 
sor, thanks to Wong's partnership 
with his cinematographer, Chris¬ 
topher Doyle, and his designer, 
William Chang. Some of its images 
— a viscous tide of blood on the 
tiles uf an abattoir floor, the lattice¬ 
work of river bridges at dawn, a 
game of street football like a 
shadow ballet — are so polished in 
their beauty that they could have 
been taken from foe many TV ads 
already influenced by Wong and his 
team. But Happy Together also 
turns out to be the most thoughtful 
and rewarding of his films, putting 
its look Into a proper relationship 
with Its other components. 

In his first venture outside China, 
Wong tells the imprecise, unre¬ 
solved story of two young men, 


and spraying the front rows with 
drink aad saliva (take a brolly, rows 
A to G) or harassing the women: 
"Last time I saw a face like that, It 
had a hook in It" 

Edna's savage tongue, mean¬ 
while, reaches most conceivable 
comedic crannies. As well as claim¬ 
ing to run tiie prostate concession 
in the Millennium Dome's giant 
body, she tells a story about an , 
estranged daughter who raises pit¬ 
bulls: "There was white hair every¬ 
where. You'd drop a chocolate cake; 
you'd pick up a chocolate slice." But 
It's the audience who are the 
biggest butte. After a show of conr 
cerii for parents whoVe left their 
children at home, 9he phones one 
couple’s babysitter to check ahe.ls, 
being 'ted and pal^. In a Beat- 
wetting swipe at middledasa 
pretentioqsqess (Edna, of 
‘ course, crimes from "quality"), 
she puts another poor soul' 
through the wringer for living, 
iri s "town house 1 in “Customs 
House". After forcing her to 
admit tljat this 1 b Ssemi near'Cab* 
nl rig Town, she rrioveson to the kids. 
“What are their niiines?? stye'asks. 
CefoieandAidab^ i : 

Boysorgh*l8,.dear7" 

As Bhe told' the baby-sittelyTou 
may not be aware of this, d^ar, ^ 
the rest of your life is going to be an 
anti-ctimSt." 


Dame Edna Ever 
mostconcervable 


alienated and impecunious, who 

l, ""a 1/finer In ninlrp a TlPW 

start together in Argentina. Once in¬ 
stalled in a dingy apartment near 
lire docks, they start to bicker and 
fight. Eventually they separate. 
Buenos Aires turns out to he not 
much different from home, but lack¬ 
ing the warmth of familiarity. 

Doyle begins the film in black-and- 
white, with a road-movie sequence. 
That kind of rootless drift seems to 
be the state of mind that the two 
protagonists — Lai Ylu-Far (Tony 
Leung) and Ho Po-Wing (Leslie 
Cheung) — are after. But once they 
arrive in Buenos Aires the film 
starts to make a gradual transition 
from monochrome to colour, as If 
moving from a recollection of the 
past into real time, and mundane 
reality starts to shut down their 
dreams. 

The Coen Brothers' The Big 
Lebowsld trades the tautness that 


won Fargo such acclaim for a loose, 
meandering outline that you'd be 
pushed to call a structure. It's a 
bunch of ideas shovelled into a bag 
and allowed to spill out at random. 
The film is infuriating, and will win 
no prizes. But it does have some 
terrific jokes. 

Jeff Bridges, wearing Billy Con¬ 
nolly’s discarded hair, is Jeff 
Lebowsld, a dope-smoking old hip¬ 
pie known to the fellow members of 
his regular tenpin bowling team — 
Walter Cohn Goodman), a Vietnam 
veteran, and the terminally ineffec¬ 
tual Donny (Steve Buscemi) — as 
the Dude. 

Unfortunately for him, he shares 
his given name with a millionaire 
whose bimbo wife has been running 
up debts. When a gang of hoodlums 
call to collect, the Dude is drawn 
into a web Involving the million- 
nlre’s conceptual-artist daughter 
Gulianne Moore iu a riominatrix 
outfit) and a hopeless bunch of 
would-be desperadoes. 

The closer the film stays to the 
bowling alley, the belter it is. Unfor¬ 
tunately we are swept away from 
this agreeable mini-universe into a 
series of fantasy sequences which 
probably cost a lot but achieve only 
tiie dost ruction of any shred of nar¬ 
rative < , .gherencc il 13uljircat swat lies 
of fabulously silly dialogue itiakf* 

the time pass pleasantly enough. 

US Mtirnlutlu is> the sequel i*« 
The Fugitive, for which Tommy Leo 
Jones wan tiie best supporting actor 
Oscar as the leader of an epic man¬ 
hunt. This time his quarry is Wesley 
Snipes, as a secret agent framed for 
multiple murder to prevent him 
uncovering a threat to national 
security. But for ail the expensive 
noise and bother it fails to build real 
tension. 

Kate Nelligan has her best screen 
part in years as the marshal's boss, 
but Jonea himself cant find the 
right response to her sexual elec¬ 
tricity. Poor Irrine Jacob wears a lit¬ 
tle black dress very prettily, but 
otherwise repeats the minor disas¬ 
ter she experienced In incognito a 
few months ago. Her agent should 
get her back to Europe, pronto. 


With a spring in the step 


DANCE 

Judith Maokreil _ 

S PRING LOADED, the 
annual showcase Tor new 
choreography at the Place 
Theatre In London, Is die dance, 
equivalent of the poetry book¬ 
shop. Year after year, It displays 
the work of artiste who wouldn't 
get room elsewhere. And even 
though each season usually 
boasts some award-winning 
names — like Javier de Frutos, 
who Is aureptiy appearing— ! 
The Place n^ver pro iqotea its . 
celebs at the expense of good but 
unsung work. : 

; Like Russell WaUphant, one of 
Britain's loveliest dancers who 
prefers to show himself In the 
modest Ijiiit pure light of hia own. 
small solos and duets. As one of 
those ram petforpiers iriio^i. , 


to t^e more meditative styjep of 
contact improyiaadcm and 
Release, hq'aextraordinarUy 


BiasiceQyhe’sboth classicist 


t ■ .m i ’A '- 1 


c crannies 


flqent curye of a phrase, hie , . , 
hotonfy majfesyou enure the! _ 
Intimacy of physical sensatibn — 
iuxurittdng In a lazy stretch of - , 
the ann or a deep twist of the 


torso-—but also communicates 
the sharp Intellectual pleasure of 
a perfectly proportioned shape 
ora deftly Inflected rhythm. 

His new solo is functionally 
and almost self-deprecatingly 
called Shift, and It originates 
from the tiniest transitions—a. . 
small corkscrewing motion of 
the wrist ora sweet torqulng of 
the Iqiwer back. Butaa he makes 
slow progress across the stage, . 
these tiny gestures nipt Into qn 
Intricate), beautiful mosaic of 
foovement,; which is not only 
duplicated by, hl» own shadow as 
It dances attendance at the back 
of the 'stage but nlao cuts loose in 
suddenly grand.arid resonant 
loops of dance* 

Mallphantis seqopd work. 
Critical is a dijet for him 

and another gifted danccur, Robert 
Tension., who take the stage in a 
tussle of wills.the choreography 

duck andcuveofttie closely 
^winned bodie s Is an attempt to . 
dominate the space. '' ' ' 

•. Itte^^usan4«te-fa*t V 

but then In th? middle section It. 
tmpredlctebly relaxes Into,a truce, 
and dip fad sashay apd fty. around 
oarage, grinning m 
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Tho Momll'** Ol iisoid 

by Pauline Melville 

Bloomsbury 209pp £15.99 
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Exile from Pudding Island 


Jo hn Spurting 

Ite AH of Hedonism 

by Gordon Bowker 

Pi mlico 460pp £16 _ 

Lawrence Durrell: A Biography 
by lan Madden 
Faber 001 pp £26 


V YRIC poet and poetic travel- 
I f writer, Intricately colourful 
§m and steamy novelist, Mediter- 
raoean hedonist, ribald, convivial, 
sexually and intellectually voradous 
expatriate from respectable Eng¬ 
land (which he called "Pudding Is¬ 
land*) — Lawrence Durrell has 
dwtyrs embodied my idea) of the 
writer’s life. 

I The most remarkable thing about 
: him was that he did more or less 
succeed in living this myth. It was 
I only ui old age that his third wife’s 
j daih, the toll of friends’ deaths (he 
kepi a “map" of them), the suicide uf 
; me of his two daughters, the isola- 
fieri imposed by his fame and, above 
1 jIL alcoholic self-disgust brought 
him low, 

It is particularly hard to be irue to 
; W>pl® of this sort — performers as 
i much as writers — in a biography. 

: The nilty-gritly r ecord of Durrell's 


life is Liable to leave him looking 
more like a Caliban than an Ariel. 

Born in India In 1912, the eldest 
child of a railway engineer, Durrell 
went through the usual ordeal 
of the imperial middle-classen 
dumped at a tender age in Pudding 
Island to be educated. But when be 
was 15 his father died suddenly and 
the rest of his immediate family 
rejoined him in England, until 
deciding, in 1935, with the recently 
married Lawrence and his wife, to 
go and live in Corfu. 

His youngest brother Gerald's 
best-selling and partly fictional ac¬ 
count of this adventure, My Family 
And Other Animals (1957), in which 
Lawrence Is the comic, romantic 
hero, gave a further fillip to Dur- 
rell's personal myth. Durrell's first 
novel was published in the year he 
moved to Corfu and his second the 
year after. 

Meanwhile he had read Henry 
Miller's shocking Tropic Of Cancer 
and written excitedly to the author: 
“It really gels down on paper the 
blood and bowels of our time." 

His subsequent friendship with 
Miller and Anai's Nin, which lasted 
the rest of their lives, and the publi¬ 
cation of his own overwritten 
"shocker". Tile Black Book, set him 


Supping with the devil 


| j Paul Bailey 


; 1 Ir ilast King of Scotland 
; j'-C-'asFoden 

! 330pp £9.99 _ 

j fifICffOLAS Garrigan, the narra- 
' Vtor of Giles Foden’s ambitious 
r* wwl. is a young doctor who 
himself in Uganda at the be- 
of Idi Amin's reign of terror, 
fkjs working in a run-down clinic 
™, ! f ar8 ' when he is called upon 
“ knd the dictator, who has hit a 
hia car and sprained his 
7"* ® the process. Seeing Idi 
J®* 8 Prawled by the roadside, 
7\ ngan is struck by the sheer bulk 
the man. “Even on his back he 
P^ically dominating. I felt as 
rJIf 16 encoun tering a being out of 
myth — except, I must 
f or his smell, which was a 
"dxlure of beer and sweat” 
m near-farcical meeting is the 
C d « the peculiar, awkward re- 
tmship between the unlmagina- 

lYranT ^ 13 ^f* d self-dramatising 

8 the b00k,S principal 
Some months later, Garri- 

L a letter from the Minis¬ 
ter at a!?', Appointing him to the 
Phv<drL Pr ^ dent Aniln’s personal 
re^S"' Garngan voices a little 

PersuaH^ f° idea ’ but is 80011 
S {d ,n to accepting the job. 

been ^ arara . where he has 
™ 811 unsatisfectory 
1 ^W Zach ' an Israeli who 

10 the icfltStei ei t U * anda ’ 81111 movea 
3 humjai«^’ ^ flmpala - He is given 

,aJ ™ n i he ffr ° unds ° f ° ne ° f 

■(tleam^I nan J l r■ house9, aa w ell as a 

with bookshelves 

B TLJ Wt ? C0 ; plesofthe L^cct. 

■ Nicholas y r? a - ndard9 of duUne89 - 
i He could la duU indeed. 

iBiaiTZ^ de * ribed 85 ulti- 

80,1 ofasft - ict 

^■.Nlohni 0 ndn i ater and his loyal 
^PressL* ^ ,ea ™ ed t° be warV of 

sss- 


on course for his life’s “perfor¬ 
mance" bb expatriate libertine. 

Nevertheless the highly respeo 
table T S Eliot was aB important to 
the development of Durrell’s 
writing as Henry Miller. For al¬ 
though Durrell eventually drank 
excessively, married four times, 
slept with innumerable women — 
the more, it seems, the older he 
became — and sometimes treated 
them violently, he never entirely 
parted company with the solidity 
and sense of responsibility to which 
he was bred. 

During the war he worked as a 
press attaclte for the British Foreign 
Office in Alexandria, afterwards in 
Rhodes and Yugoslavia as well as 
for the British Council in Argentina 
and the British Colonial Govern¬ 
ment in Cyprus. 

He could be generous, but was 
habitually careful with money. He 
liked acquiring houses and altering 
them to his taste and he was ebul¬ 
liently gregarious. He once calcu¬ 
lated that he had met 10.000 people 
in the previous 10 years. His friend 
Patrick Leigh Fermor described 
him as "a man who puni|ied Ihe oxy¬ 
gen back into the air". 

Gordon Bowker's biography was 
first i»iil)lisliL*d two years ago and 



Durrell lived the mythic ideal of 
the writer's life but is poorly 
served by his official biographer 

now returns in a revised paperback 
edition. Inn MacNiven’s was autho¬ 
rised by Durrell himself in 1978, 
12 years before his death, and lias 
received assistance from Durrell's 
estate and Ihe permission Lu quote 
from Durrell’s works — which was 
denied to Bowker. 

Given dial MncNiven’s print is 
smaller and his book much fatter. 
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his text Is possibly twice as long. 
If biographies were battleships, 
Bowker's should be blown out of the 
water by the arrival of the autho¬ 
rised version. 

But the sad truth is diet the man 
picked by Durrell has done him lit¬ 
tle service. On the contrary, he has 
smothered his “oxygen’' with a 
mass of pettifogging detail, brought 
out his narcissism and braggadocio 
at the expense of his humour and 
sharp originality as both observer 
and poet, and buried his defining re¬ 
lationships in a buzzing concourse 
of acquaintanceships. 

Durrell, MacNiven tells us, 
thought of his books "rounding out 
into a sort of autobiographical 
whole one day” and “wanted his 
autobiography to be interior, a life 
of the spirit, a life in disguise”. Yet 
this biography is the exact opposite, 
a painstaking life of the body from 
which the spirit has fled. 

One returns with relief to 
Bowker, whose style is too worka¬ 
day and occasionally clumsy to do 
full justice to such a master of 
ornate writing and romantic colour, 
but who shapes and paces the stoi y 
with care and attempts — no easy 
task with the later novels — to 
analyse the work and its meaning. 

MacNiven makes me wonder 
whai I ever saw in Durrell: Bowker 
sends me back to read him again 
iiiul find out. 


that dream has reached fruition. 
"You are as set for damnation as a 
rat in a trap,” his father once pre¬ 
dicted, and here he is. supping with 
the devil, checking the devil’s pulse, 
obeying the devil’s commands. 

It is brave of Giles Foden to en¬ 
trust the narrative to this ineffectual 
and emotionally stunted man, but 
there are times when that bravery 
seems both obtuse and misguided. 
Garrigan is not especially observant 
of the people he has dealings with. 
Potentially interesting men and 
women are accounted for in terms 
of their physical appearance, which 
is often all he appears to notice. The 
reasons behind Sara's brusqueness 
are not investigated, and Marina 
Perkins, the tempting wife of the 
British ambassador, is scarcely 
more than the cup size of her bra. In 
a novella, these short cuts to charac¬ 
terisation would not be quite so 
disconcerting, but in a work of 300 
closely printed pages they suggest a 
failure, or reluctance, to explore be¬ 
neath the surface. 

Foden has resisted the easy 
temptation to have his Idi Amin play 
for laughs, with the result that Idi 
exists here in his complex and 
multi-faceted vainglory. ‘In one 
alarming scene Idi is seen talking 
slyly but sincerely to the severed 
head of a once-treasured citizen. 

Foden’s Idi is a startlingly Inter 
esting creation. He has the measure 
of the despot’s “wicked brilliance". 
Foden, via Garrigan, catches him on 
the hop, and almost gives him ihe 
last, Implausible word. But it 1 b Gar¬ 
rigan we end with, about to rescue 
his honeysuckle from the winds that ; 
plague the Western Isles, like Can- ; 
dide making his garden grow. The 
last king of Scotland, alias Idi Amin, 
is In Saudi Arabia, a distant but ' 
haunting presence that Garrigan 
will never forget or.understand. ’ 

This is the story of a murderous ; 
shit told by a self-pitying shit and i 
that may be the point of, the, 
exercise. If it ,1b the point, it isn’t 
enough, Another dimension — the ' 
one that functions beyond Garri- 
gan’s Intelligent—Is missing. : 


WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO BE A WRITER? 


COURSE FEATURES 

♦ GO FACT-PACKED MODULES 

♦ 6 SPECIALIST HAND BOOKS 

♦ 20 WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS 

♦ LIBRARY SLIP CASE 

♦ AUDIO CASSETTE TAPE 

♦ ADVISORY SERVICE 

♦ TUTORIAL SUPPORT 

♦ FLEXIBLE STUDY PROGRAMME 

♦ HOW TO PRESENT YOUR WORK 

♦ HOW TO 8ELL YOUR WRITING 

♦ IB DAY TRIAL PERIOD 

♦ FULL REFUND GUARANTEE 


‘JJuabla mb doubt mu money too* 
luall spent 9 Juws hod ovaA SO 
Miictu and ihaJd aIbAua 
pjuhU&hed. J. ha Aingle ■ maul 
impoeiani element of Jths auuua 
woa the pxnmpi and enaru\aqinq 

AoAtinHAC pwm IMf iltioJu ' 

Nicola Ifeylor, Preston. 


'It has exceeded my expectations 
and I’m very happy with the 
progress I'm making. I find the 
course booklets to be very ‘user 
friendly ' and-you feel as If the 
course team really want you to 
succeed. * 

Anne Roberts. Cornwall 


'With the Writers Bureaus help I 
have quickly learned the Important 
points of ,how to approach 
publishers and hoiy best to get my 
work Into print. The sight of lay 
name above an article is very 
satisfying and for that l thank you. * 
■ ,John Ubberton. Bedford. 


(hiul 


As a freelance writer, you can earn very good 
money In your spare time, writing the stories, 
articles, books, scripts etc. that editors and 
publishers want. Millions of pounds are paid 
annually In fees and royalties. Earning your share 
can be fun, profitable and creatively most 
fulfilling. 

7b help you become a successful writer we offer you 
a first-class, home study course from professional 
writers - individual guidance from expert tutors, and 
flexible tuition tailored to your own requirements. 
You are shown how to make the most of your 
abilities, where to find ideas, how to turn them Into 
publishable writing and how to sell them. In short, 
we show you exactly how to become a published 
writer. If you want writing success — this Is the 
way to start! 

Whatever your writing ambitions, we can help you to 
achieve them. For we give you an effective, 
stimulating and most enjoyable creative writing 
course... appreciated by students and acclaimed by 
experts. 

It's Ideal for beginners. No previous experience or 
special background Is required. You write and study 
at your own pace - you do not have to rush - there 
are no time limits whatever on you. Many .others 
have been successful this way. If they can do it - 
why can't you? 

We are so confident that we can help you become a 
published writer that we give :yoU a full refund 
guarantee. If you have riot earned your course fees 
from published writing by the time you finish the 
course, we will refund them in full. 

If you want to be a writer start now by requesting 
your FREE copy of our prospectus "Write and be 
Published’’. Fax or post the coupon NOW. 

( FAX+44 (161) 228 3533 Dept. WE5B ) 




The Writers Bureau la accredited by I Ihe 
■Open & DIr(bi}cb Learning Quality.Council, . 
and a member 6f the Ausoclollon of British '■ 
Correspondence Colleges, Both bodies aci- ' • 
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Football Premiership: Barnsley 0 Arsenal 2 


Flying Dutchmen 
sustain title roll 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


Results 


:pp( 





Paul Wilson at Oakwell 

ANNY WILSON admitted to 
placing a small wager on 
Arsenal for the Premiership 
title at the start of the season,' so 
while he must have, been disap¬ 
pointed by this result it cannot have 
come ns a total surprise. 

"I felt the skill and experience 
throughout their squad would make 
them champions," the Barnsley 
manager said. He saw nothing last 
Saturday to make him reconsider 
that opinion. For all his commend¬ 
able optimism in support of his own 
players, Wilson haB been in football 
too long not to realise that skill and 
experience will usually prove deci¬ 
sive, and sure enough the ever- 
eager Tykes were undone — almost 
literally, as It happened — by a 
touch of class. 

Dennis Bergkamp, the usual sus¬ 
pect when touch or class is under 
discussion, flattened Oakwell’s self- 
confidence with a sublime 23rd- 
mlnute goal. "The execution was 
perfect, but Arsenal are a class act, 
simple as that,” Wilson stud. "They 
don't just have ability, their work- 
rate is terrific as well. They are get- 

' ttng-to c ttei and facttetf - . 

Before kick-off, a home supporter 
in the main stand held up a banner 
proclaiming simply: "We are Pre¬ 
mier League." It is impossible to 
argue: Barnsley have been far from 
a disgrace in the 611te this season, 
even if this result puts a time limit 
on their membership. But the point 
is that Oakwell is straining every 
sinew just to stand still. 

Arsenal, by contrast, are reaching 


for the glittering prizes. It is not just 
a matter of the Cup and League dou¬ 
ble, but also the fact that no fewer 
than eight of their ride are looking 
forward to the World Cup in the 
summer, as opposed to an un¬ 
wanted drop into the Nationwide 
League. 

Even the three exceptions — 
David Platt, Lee Dixon and Nigel 
Wlnterbum — are internationals, 
with more than a smattering of ex¬ 
perience between them. Such a sur¬ 
plus of savvy, especially when allied 
to the consistency and confidence 
Arsenal are displaying at the mo¬ 
ment, was bound to tell in the end. 

Or in the 23rd minute. Pre¬ 
dictably, Barnsley had got among 
their opponents from the off, to the 
extent that Emmanuel Petit and 
Wlnterbum were hooked within 
minutes of each other for getting 
their retaliation in first But with 
David Watson and David Seaman 
both making saves in the opening 
quarter, neither side had managed 
to establish superiority before 
Bergkamp arrived with the match¬ 
winning moment 

Receiving the ball from Petit, the 
Dutchman simply turned past two 
opponents,'loo ked up to see Watson 
"fractionally orr his line and out of po¬ 
sition, and curled a right-foot shot 
around the goalkeeper to find the 
net in front of the Gunners' travel¬ 
ling support By Bergkamp stan¬ 
dards it was a fairly routine piece of 
work, but it left Barnsley defenders 
looking at each other with a mixture 
of bewilderment and envy. 

Instantly the contest altered, with 
Barnsley obliged to chase the game 



Two of a kind ... Bergkamp celebrates Arsenal’s opening goal with 
fellow Dutchman Over mars photo, cljve brunskill 


against a team famous for defending 
1-0 leads. Perhaps, in fairness to the 
new Arsenal, it should simply be 
stated that Arsine Wenger’s players 
are good at defending. One has to 
go all the way back to mid-January, 
after all, to recall the last time the 
Gunners trailed in a Premiership 
game, never mind lost one. 

Arsenal are not bad at attacking 
these days, either. This was their 
eighth straight League win, equalling 
a chib record dating back to die first 
world war, and they were never in 
danger. Though Barnsley gave Sea¬ 
man a couple of anxious moments 
after Bergkamp's goal, it was only a 
matter of time before the visitors 
took advantage of their hosts’ des¬ 
peration and increased their lead. 

Quite a long time, in fact, for al¬ 
though Arsenal could easily have 
I been two or three up by the interval, 


and should have had at least as 
many in the second period, they 
made their supporters wait until the 
76th minute before Arsenal’s other 
Dutchman, Marc Overmars, made 
the game safe by putting a low shot 
under Watson. 

The game was up for the home 
side who, thanks to Bolton's unex¬ 
pected win at Villa, now no longer 
even look like the team most likely 
to clamberout of the bottom three. 

The admirably competitive Neil 
Redfearn saw a shot clear the bar by 
inches eight minutes from the etui, 
and right at the death substitute 
John Hendrie beat Seaman only to 
see his effort drift the wrong side of 
an upright But the near-miss looks 
like being the story of Barnsley's 
season. "They have the quality to 
stay in the Premiership, but not the 
time," said Wenger. 


FA CARLINQ PREMIER SHIP i 

Aston Villa 1, Bolton 3: Barnsley o, Aram! > 
Blackburn Rovera 0, Wlmbtedan 0; Chefeai 

Liverpool 1; Crystal PelflcflO. Man uw 3-Oath 

County 0, Leicester City 4; Evertoni.ShgflM 
Wednesday 3; Leeds United 3, CountryCfo 3 
Tottenham Hotspur 2. Newcastle Utd&West 
Ham 2, Southampton 4. 

Leading Positional 1. Arsenal (pined 3t- 
polnta 72); 2. Menchaeler United (36-711 
3, Chelsea (36-60). 

NATIONWIDE LBAQUBi 
Division One: BuryO, Ipswich l;Ctattm2 
Tranmere 0; Crewe 6. Bradford 0; Men Gtyi 
OPR 2: Norwich 5. Swindon 0; Nottm Fcrast t 
Reading 0; Oxford 0, Blrmfnghm 2; 
Portsmouth 3, Huddersfield 0; Shefluid2 
WBA 4; Sunderland 3, StokaO;WrA«3 
Stockport 4. 

Loading Positions) I , Nottm Forest (43-flJr 
2. Sunderland (44-87); 3. CHalton (46-87) 

Division TWo: Blackpool 1. Bristol R 0; 
Bournemouth 2, Burnley 1; Brantford 2. Liittn 
2; Bristol City 2. Walsall 1; Cartels 1, York 2; 
Northampton 1, Fulham 0; Oldham 2, 
Southend 0; Plymouth 0, GiUngham 1; Wacom 
0, Grimsby 0; Wrexham 0. Preston 0: 
Wycombe 1, Chesterfield 1. 

Leading positions] 1. Bristol City (4S-85b 

2. Watford (44-B2); 3, Grimsby (45-73. 

Division Three: Barnet 0. Mansfie'J I; 
Brighton 2. Hull 2; Cambridge 2. Notts Can. 
2; Colchester 1. Leyton 01; Dan holer 2, 
Lincoln 2. Hartlepool 2, Cardiff 0; 

3, Cheater 2; Rotherham 2. Rochd&2. 
Scarborough 0. Shrewsbury 0; Sairtnapa 2. 
Exeter 1; Swansea 0. Doncaster 0: Tonga, 1 
Peterborough i. 

Leading Positions: 1. Notts Canty (45->'n 
2, Macclesfield (45-79): 3. Torquay (45-7«i 

BELL‘8 8COTTI8H LEAGUE: 

Premier Division: Celtic 0. Hi toman o 
Dundee U 0. SI Johnstone 2; Hearts 0. 
Rangers 3: Kllmarrwck 2. Aberdeen l. 
Motherwel t, Dunfermline 3 
Leading Positions: i . Celtic <34-70. 

2. Rangers (34-69); Heats (34-631. 

First Division: FaikJrk I. Dundee0.Wvtwv 
Avr 1: Partck 0. Hamilton 0; Ratth 0. String 1 
1; St Mirren 0. Airdrie 1. 

Leading Positions: t. Dundee (34-7fr 
2. FalkirV (34-62), 3. Ftallh 134-57) 

Second Division: Brechin 1 , Forfar l.CY* 
2, Clydebank 0; East Fite 0. Irwemeis C>' 
Lrvrgaion 1. Stenhousemulr t; Gu«n -■* ■ 
Stranraer 2. , 

Leading Positional l. Uvtngston(34-^. 
2. Clydebank (34-56); 3, Stranraer (34-5S 

Third Division: Albion 1, Queens Pk 2. 
Alloa 5. E Stirling 2; Arbroath4. Monti**.- 
Dumbarton 0, Berwick 2: Ross Co 1. 
Cowdenbeath 0. 

Leading Positions: i, Afloe(34-70): 

2. Arbroath (33-631; 3. Ross County (34-5H 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Shearer gives England a timely boost 

E NGLAND achieved Ihelr first I OUCCESS is becoming some- I PNESPITE re 
victory over Portugal for 29 CD thine of a habit with Maccles- L-/ made last : 


Motor Racing San Marino Grand Prix_ 


Coulthard plays it cool 


E NGLAND achieved their first 
victory over Portugal for 29 
years when they beat them in an In¬ 
ternational friendly at Wembley last 
week. And they did so in style, Alan 
Shearer scoring twice, with Teddy 
Sheringham netting one in between. 
Tony Adams liad an apparently 
legitimate goal cancelled out and 
Liverpool's teenage sensation, 
Michael Owen, on for the last 13 
minutes, had a strong appeal for a 
penalty turned down. 

After a defeat and a draw in their 
previous two internationals, the 3-0 
win should boost England's morale 
in the World Cup, beginning in 
France next month. Coach Glenn 
Hoddle. though, will need to spend 
a lot of time before the tournament 
sorting out his side's defensive frail- 
I ties. The visitors mounted repeated 
assaults on the England goal, but 
David Seaman denied them with 
some excellent saves. 

In other friendlies, Darren Pat- 
j terson returned to the Northern 
Ireland side after two years to 
score his first goal. The bullet 
header 10 minutes into the game 
against Switzerland whs enough to 
i give his side a 1-0 victory at Wind- | 
sor Park. _ I 

Scotland, the other home nation 
competing In the World Cup, could 
manage only n 1-1 draw against Fin¬ 
land at Easter Road while the 
Republic oflrelnnd went down 2-0 to 
Argentinn at I-ansdowne Road. I 


S UCCESS is becoming some¬ 
thing of a habit with Maccles¬ 
field. The Cheshire club recorded 
their second successive promotion 
to move into the Second Division. 
There were some anxious moments 
followed by delirious scenes as 
Sammy Mcllroy’s team beat Chester 
3-2 in a hard-fought battle at the 
Moss Rose Ground. ’ 

The victory makes them only the 
fifth side to win promotion from the 
bottom division at the first attempt. 
Meanwhile Rending lost 1-0 to Not¬ 
tingham Forest and were relegated 
to tile Second Division. Southend 
and Carlisle went down to the Third 
Division, Southend losing 2-0 at Old¬ 
ham, and Carlisle going down 2-1 to 
York at Brunton Park. 


F RANCE'S World Cup organisers 
free a multi-million dollar fine 
after ignoring European law in 
favouring their own own citizens 
over those of other European Union 
countries in allocating tickets. 
Under European competition regu¬ 
lations ail EU citizens have equal 
rights in the sole of goods, and it is 
illegal to favour one nationality over 
another. The European Commis¬ 
sion has the power to fine the or¬ 
ganisers 10 per cent of the 
estimated $250 million profits from 
the tournament, though the actual 
fine is likely to be much smaller 
than that. 


ESPITE record rain which Alan Honry at Imola 


D ESPITE record rain which 
made last month the wettest 
April this century, cricket’s county 
championship got underway in Eng¬ 
land. The weather-affected opening 
round included a victory for Der¬ 
byshire, who beat neighbouring 
Nottinghamshire, by six wickets — 
Phil DeFreitas hitting the winning 
run off the penultimate delivery. 

Sussex achieved their first cham¬ 
pionship victory at Hove for 22 
months, beating Lancashire by two 
wickets with two balls to spare. 
Yorkshire overcame Somerset by 
215 runs, apd champions Glamor¬ 
gan triumphed over Gloucester¬ 
shire by 141 runs. Worcestershire, 
meanwhile, saw off Essex by six 
wickets; while the games between 
Warwickshire and Durham, and 
Surrey and Northamptonshire both 
ended as draws. 


IOE CALZAGJHE retained his 
U World Boxing Organisation 
super-middleweight crown by beat¬ 
ing Juan Carlos Gimenez in Cardiff. 
The Welshman became the first 
boxer to stop the 37-year-old 
Paraguayan challenger, who retired 
after nine punishing rounds without 
throwing a worthwhile ptinch. 
Calzaghe was ahead in-every round 
until the referee shopped the action 
and, not surprisingly, Gimenez was 
later taken to hospital and found to 
have four cracked ribs. 


D avid coulthard put his 

spat with Michael 
Schumacher In the previous race 
firmly behind him last Sunday 
with a well-judged, tactical vic¬ 
tory over the Ferrari team In the 
San Marino Grand Prix. 

The 27-year-old Scot beat 
Schumacher to the chequered 
flag by only 4.5sec to deprive a 
100,000-pIus crowd of Its first 
home victory since 1983.' 

With four of the season's 16 
races Completed, only six points 
now separate the leader Mika 
Hakkineq, who failed to finish 
here, from Coulthard and 
Schumacher'In second and third 
places respectively. 

Coulthard seemed to be taking 
It too easy, slackening off in the 
closing stages to conserve his 
McLaren-Mercedes even as 
I Schumacher WOB closing on him. 
1 In reality Couitbard's Car was 
suffering from an overheated 
gearbox, a problem which had 
indirectly forced his team-mate 
: Hakkinep to petite With' a broken 
transmission when In second 
place pftd after only 17 ofthe' 

; race's 62 laps. , 

McLarente mqnpg lri g director 
Ron Dennis periodically left Ids ' 
place on idte pit Wall to check file 
electronic telemetry system 
which was monitoring the prob¬ 


lem, advising Coulthard to 
up and change gear as carefujv 
ns possible during the second 
half of the race. . . w 

“I wanted it run at a pa« 
wasn’t too hard on the brakes* 
the engine, so I was Justtrjfltf 
maintain the gap to Michael, 


depth of the problem. "I***!, 
perfectly comfortable to letflj* 

am be reduced becauipl tap 


q »Si«Co«. ; W 
worked hard tosecuretb 
enifa pole position 
Hakkineft qualifying dorp* 

him to clinch 

McLaren front row this 


Straining eVery sinewtojv" 

fl,ebertVibleu.e^ S 


powerftUVlOen^nefiDOfl.. 

aerodynamic ijfledld 

German driverhadqua^^, 

third, but last 

blocked him out on foefMj 

sBaassfiW: 

place 

Irvine’s Ferrari F400, ‘ ; 

ing world champiobJ^ofr 
VftleneuvC’s WUkknia. v? ■ ; 

Isfied in four * 
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Athletics London Marathon 


SPORT 31 


McKiernan fulfils 

real expectations 


,f 


Duncan MacKay _ 

E VEN with thousands of dol¬ 
lars in prize-money on the 
line there was proof In the 
London Marathon last Sunday that 
ihe Olympian ideal lives on as Ire¬ 
land's Catherina McKiernan and 
Spaing Abel Anton secured dra¬ 
matic victories. Both were first to 
break the tape down The Mall in 
ihrir respective races but only after 
receiving important advice from 
their chief rivals. 

McKiernan admitted she was 
panicking as Mexico’s Adriana Fer¬ 
nandez and Romania's Lidia Simon 
stretched their early lead to 95 
4 aconds at 16 miles. "I told Cathe¬ 
rina not to let the gap between her 
and Simon grow too much because 
die's a class athlete," said Liz Mc¬ 
Colgan, who finished second. 

' Anton, meanwhile, was running 
■ together with Portugal's Antonio 
Pinto to try to catch Morocco's 
; Abdelkhader El Mouaziz in the last 
force miles when the defending 
ihampion told him to work alone. “I 
wasn't feeling good, so I told Abel to 
(to ahead," Pinto said. 

McColgan’s advice sent McKier- 
m into overdrive, picking up the 
I 1 pw so dramatically that she easily 
1 the huge deficit into a 28- 
1 1 victory over the Scot in 2hr 
;: 26sec. McColgan, runner-up 

■ ■ r the second consecutive year. 

I IEhsw * her personal best by two 
»'onds to finish in 2:26:54. 
t McKiernan, aged 28, finished in a 
, suffering gastric prob- 
i Jj 14 15 miles onwards. The 
mihwoman was so embatTassed by 


ft 1 


i\ 




r-: _ 




h 


\ 


her difficulties she did not follow 
the blue line on the road denoting 
the shortest route because she 
wanted to avoid the television cam¬ 
eras. “The legs were all right but the 
stomach was rattling," she 9 aid. 

Such incidents are not unprece¬ 
dented among London Marathon 
winners. Steve Jones suffered simi¬ 
lar problems back in 1985 when he 
; had to answer the call of nature at 
23 miles but still set a course 
record. Joe Doonan, McKieman's 
coach, praised his athlete’s courage: 
“It's a measure of the kid, she had to 
Uve through that and still went on to 
win,” he said. 

McKiernan was relieved to claim 
the victory for other reasons. Since 
becoming the fastest debutante over 
the classic 26.2-mile distance with 
her 2:23:44 victory in Berlin last au¬ 
tumn she has had to live with huge 
expectations. "There’s been a lot of 
hype," she said. “All the bus shel¬ 
ters in Ireland have had pictures of 
me advertising this race and there's 
been a lot in the Irish press." 

Hopes that McKiernan might 
challenge the Kenyan Tegla Lor- 
oupe's week-old world record of 
2:20:47 ended within the opening 
two miles when she did n«>t follow 
the pacemakers as they pulled away, 
dragging Fernandez with them. 
But, having struck out on her own 
for the last 10 miles, McKiernan 
showed world record potential. Run¬ 
ning on her toes like a track athlete, 
she passed Fernandez and Simon In 
the 21 st mile after completing a 5:15 
mile. 

McColgan, too, battled stomach 
problems which prevented her join¬ 
ing the chase with McKiernan. But 
she rallied In the closing stages to 
pass Fernandez and Simon and gain 
revenge over Joyce Chepchuniba, 
tile Kenyan who pipped her last 
year. 

The co-operation between Pinto 
and Anton, the world champion, was 
all the more surprising because last 
week the Portuguese had cast 
doubts over the huge strides made 
by Spain's marathon runners. He 
accused them of using EPO, the 
banned drug which stimulates red 
blood cells and increases en¬ 
durance. Those suspicions will not 
have been allayed by this event as 
Spanish runners filled three of the 
first seven places. 

After Fabian Roncero's win in 
Rotterdam seven days earlier, 
Anton became the second Spaniard 


Anton, men's winn er I Anton became the eecoi 

fi°w they finished 

j, J* en Women ,r 

!. SR* 

; 3 " ,0ua * 1 *(Morocco) 2:00:07 . -• L McColgan(Gp) 


2:20:64. 




ft Meko 


2:08:33 • M Renders (Belgium) ■ 2:27:30 


WO (Slovakia) 2:09:63 SObetem (Germany) 2:29:39 


j ft*** v- 

2:12146 / M 8 utton (GB} ; ; . . 2:32:.1'4 


K Jl taul (Japan) " '■ 

0etohat race winners: 


within a week to claim victory In 
one of the world’s classic races. El 
Mouaziz seemed to have opened an 
unassailable lead when he upped 
the pace at 20 miles. He was still 15 
seconds ahead with a mile to go but 
was powerless to respond as Anton 
found an extra gear to cruise past 
him in the final 800 metres to claim 
the $55,000 first prize — the same 
as the women's winner. 

Anton, aged 35, would have col¬ 
lected another $25,000 had he not 
spent the last 200 metres waving to 
the crowd. By the time he realised 
he was on target for Pinto’s year-old 
course record of 2:07:55 it was too 
late and he missed it by two sec¬ 
onds. But it was still more than a 
minute faster than his best The 
most important thing was to win," 
Anton said. “I didn’t think about the 
money. But maybe now.. 

El Mouaziz finished second in 
2:08:07 with Pinto six seconds be¬ 
hind. For most of the race, Britain's 
Jon Brown looked capable of living 
up to his tag of the dark horse. “I 
was all right until the race started at 
20 miles," said the Sheffield runner 
after finishing eighth in 2:11:10. He 
fared better than Paul Evans, 
Britain's other main hope, who 
dropped out at 18 miles. 

• Steve Cram, one of Britain’s 
greatest middle-distance runners 
and the former mile and 1,500- 
metre world record holder, finished 
in 174lh place, with a lime of 21ir 
38min 13sec. "1 was aiming for 2:45, 
so I’m well happy with this, espe¬ 
cially as 1 was doing some race 
commentary for Eurosport on my 
mobile phone," said the 37-year-old. 
“It was a fantastic experience. I 
even got carried away and thought I 
was an athlete again, but then a few 
old injuries cante back to haunt me 
and I remembered that I was re¬ 
tired." 



Hype, hype, hooray . . . Catherina McKiernan breaks the tape in 
Tlie Mall to win the women’s race in a time of 2hr 2Brain 20sec and 
live up to her pre-race billing fhotqgraph: chris bapsy 


Cryptic crossword by Rufus 


3 damp down /n French Army (7) 

5 Umpire corrupt? Yes, corrupt (6) 

6 Talons hug brutally In attack (9) 

7 A sunny spot? (7) 

8 One does not wish one’s 
children to be brought up In it 
(8.5) 

14 Two noises not amounting to 
much (9) 

16 He and I are inseparable (7) 

18 Meet, and come up to 
expectations (7) 

19 Wreck aground despite 
exercising caution (2,5) 

20 Oriental wear for doctor In family 
circle (6) 

23 Refuse to be seen out with 
Capone (5) 


Across 

I Lower or upper garment (6) 

4 Tearawayfe daylight robbery 

(3,3) 

9 Picture held firm In frame (4) 

10 Number given bill for sleeping 
accommodation (4-6) 

II He shoots out from hiding (6) 

12 Sets aside Ibmb battlescars? 
( 8 ) 

13 Cracking assistant to a 
huntsman (7-2) 

15 I returned to receive the king — 
a terrible person (4) 

16 See the key goes to the agent 
(4) 


17 Arrest In case Is not ordered (9) 

21 Fly doctors to South American 
capital (8) . 

22 In depression, find somewhere 
to drink (6) , 

24 Hair dressers? (10) 

25 Give a signal and slow down (4) 

26 Undertake challenge (4,2) 

27 Shutter usually closed at right 
( 8 ) 


Down 

1 Having cutdown. Jack, terribly 
thin, gains a stone (7) 

2 Raise the standard bowler's 
approach (3,2) 


Last week’s solution 


□□□□□□□ □□aniiDD 

□ H □ □ □ □ II 
EH3QQ □□□□□□□□HO 

□ □ □ El □ □ □ , 

□□□aaa saDansciD 

□ □ □ ei a h 
aamnaaianH hobbid 

a m m 

□□□HQ □HDQQDHE1Q 

□ a □ □ □ □ 

□QQHQQQQ CJHQDQO 

H H □ □ □ □ □ 

□□□□tanaQaa dhhq 

□ a □ E3 □ □ Q 
□tuaBQaa nnnnmnre 
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